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How lo Get The Most 
Out of Your Projector! 
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Adjusting Mechanism 


Ampro Service will put it in first-class condition 


The Ampro corporation 
maintains complete serv 
ice departments, manned 
by men who are experts 
in reconditioning and re- 
building used projectors. 
Users report that Ampro 
maintenance costs are ex- 
tremely low. You will be 
surprised at how much 
can be done at reasonable 
rates to make your pro- 
jector as good as new. A routine checkup of 
your projector will insure long and satis- 
factory performance, so visit your nearest 
Ampro dealer today for projector inspection, 
cleaning, and adjustment. 





Remember — now, more than ever, effi- 
ciently operating projectors are urgently 
needed for industrial training classes, voca- 
tional schools, civilian defense work and 


service groups! 


Every Ampro projector that is serviced 
and put back into first class condition relieves 
just that much of the load of producing 
new machines for the war effort. 


For industrial training classes, civilian de- 
fense meetings, conservation meetings, for 
vocational schools, church clubs, fraternal 
organizations and service groups—you can 
swing your projector into “front line”’ serv- 
ice for the duration—-and help in an import 
ant phase of America’s war effort. 


W rite for name of local Ampro Dealer. 


Precision 


AMPRU..:::.. 


AMPRO CORPORATION——2839 N. Western Ave., Chicage 
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Avi tinct 





‘Larger for Tonight” 


In the ‘‘Ready Rooms’’ of aircraft 
carriers, in flight quarters at aviation 
land bases, in classrooms for main- 
tenance instruction courses, projection 
instruments are performing vital serv- 


ices in the war of toda 


Of the various types of Spencer pro- 
jectors suitable for these tasks, the 
VA Delineascope has been especially 
useful since it is capable of projecting 


slides or opaque material, such as 


photographs, charts, maps or draw- 


ings 
4 ¥ ¥ 
Optical instruments are so vital to war, production 


for war and public health that the nation’s emergency 
needs absorb practically all of Spencer's greatly in- 


reaseta production 


* * * 


PCTICET iexs COMPANY 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 

SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENT DIVISION OF 

AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 
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Texas War Film Program 


A comprehensive account of an 
achievement unique to date—ihe 


organization of an entire state 


for most effective use of war films. 


JOHN W. GUNSTREAM 
Director of Radio and Visual Education 
and State War Film Coordinator 


State De ent of Education, 
Austin, Texas 


From “Henry Browne, Farmer,” a 

U. §S. Department of Agriculture 

production distributed by the 
Office of War Information. 


N a war which is total or nothing for America, every 

weapon that can honorably help speed the day of 

complete victory must be seized upon and used— 
intelligently and effectively. There is no exception. 

To win this war, America must have more than the 
best fighting men and equipment at the proper place, 
in the proper amount, at the proper time; she must 
likewise have an informed people, fully aware of the 
grave problems which confront the nation, and trained 
and ready to do whatever must be done. There can be 
no other formula for success. Wars are not won by 
military weapons alone; the seeds of victory must first 
be planted in the human mind. 

Of all the educational weapons mobilized for wartime 
service, none has proved more versatile and effective 
than motion pictures. Excellent for use in training for 
developing skills, valuable in building confidence in our 
cause and repugnance to the Fascist ideal, unexcelled in 
conveying information—information about battles, war 
production, the issues of the war, the needs of our 
armed services, et cetera—motion pictures are playing 
an important dual role in the great drama of our times. 
They are helping mightily to train our armed forces and 
millions of war workers; at the same time, they are 
planting the seeds of victory in the minds of the 
American people. 

One of the most significant developments in the 
field of wartime motion pictures is the broad and effec- 
tive utilization of the 16mm motion picture by the 
government to tell the story of America at War to the 
non-theatrical audience. Our National Government 
is now seriously engaged in an effort to produce and 
distribute motion pictures that will help win the war 





and build a durable peace. Moreover, it is mobilizing 
in the effort all available 16mm projection equipment 
and distribution facilities, educational and otherwise. 


Notable success has already been achieved by such 
government agencies as the Office of War Information 
and the Office of Inter-American Affairs. These agencies 
are now using the 16mm motion picture increasingly to 
bring pertinent and concrete information to the people 
in every section of the country. Thus the motion picture 
is now becoming, as never before, a great instrument 
for democratic education—education which is destined 
to reach into every home, rich and poor, farm and city, 
with a message that is easily understood and long 
remembered. 

The Texas War Film Program, initiated on Novem- 
ber 2 by the State Department of Education, is a direct 
outgrowth of the government’s inchoate policy of using 
the 16mm motion picture for mass informational and 
educational purposes. Various government departments 
had established quite successful distribution channels 
through existing film libraries and agencies in the sev 
eral states, but no attempt had been made prior to the 
beginning of the Texas Program to set up an intensive, 
state-wide plan for the distribution of government films 
to all the people. With more than one thousand school- 
owned 16mm sound projectors, revealed by an official 
registration of all such equipment, and with a basic 
distribution organization already provided by twenty 
four supervisory districts of the State Department of 
Education, Texas seemed to offer a suitable proving 
ground for an all-out state war film program. 

At the request of State Superintendent L. A. Woods, 
a Texas war film plan was designed and presented to 
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the Office of War Information and the Office of the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. The plan in- 
volved the cooperation of the OWI, CIAA, all existing 
Texas film libraries, the Governor’s office and leading 
adult organizations. It provided for effective state-wide 
utilization of the best 16mm non-theatrical films from 
these and other government departments, through the 
cooperative service of all school-owned and other 16mm 
sound projectors. The final pattern for the Texas War 
Film Program was effectuated through the intelligent 
and practical cooperation of Mr. R. C. Maroney, Assist- 
ant Director of Distribution, Motion Picture Division, 
The Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Af 
fairs, of Mr. Paul Reed, Head, Educational Division, 
Bureau of Motion Pictures, Office of War Information, 
and of Mr. C. R. Reagan, Educational Field Adviser, 
Bureau of Motion Pictures, Office of War Information. 

What does the Texas War Film Program seek to do? 
The purpose of the program is to present to approxi- 
mately one thousand Texas schools and to adult groups 
throughout the state, for a limited period, the finest 
government war films in order to help develop a better 
understanding of the issues and progress of the War 
as well as the responsibilities which the individual citizen 
must assume in the winning of the Victory. 

What type of film programs are being presented? The 
films used in the Texas Program were selected by a 
committee of Texas educators and lay men. The films 
were chosen in terms of one basic criterion—suitability 
for use with non-theatrical audiences, both scholastic 
and adult, to inform them about the war effort and the 
ways in which they can aid the cause of victory. All 
films that do not meet this criterion will be eliminated. 
The films selected for the Texas War Film Program 
represent the best distributed by Office of War Infor 
mation, Office of Inter-American Affairs, Office of 
Civilian Defense, and British, Australian, and Canadian 
Governments. All of these agencies distribute films 
dealing directly with the war effort except the Office 
of Inter-American Affairs, which distributes films pre- 
senting the Latin-American countries, designed to build 
better understanding between the Americas. The film 


Coffee cultivation 
on a Brazil planta- 
tion — from a film 
released by the Co- 
ordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs. 


(Photo eourtesy of 
Julien Bryan) 
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subjects were combined into twenty program units, 
ranging from twenty to forty minutes in length. These 
units were scheduled intact for school and adult utili- 
zation. New releases will be acquired from time to 
time and used to lengthen short programs, to strengthen 
weak programs by replacing unsatisfactory films, and 
to create new programs to supplement the existing 
schedule. 


What is the nature of the organization of the Texas 
War Film Program and how does tt operate? A State 
War Film Coordinator was appointed by the State 
Superintendent of Schools to set up and administer 
the entire program. Under his direction, the state or- 
ganization, which involved the division of the state into 
distribution districts, the establishment of district li- 
brary centers, the appointment of district and local 
coordinators, and the alignment of adult groups, was 
fashioned and initiated. 

Texas is divided into twenty War Film Distribution 
Districts, corresponding, in the main, with the Deputy 
Supervisory Districts of the State Department of Edu- 
cation. In charge of each district is a District War 
Film Coordinator. One or more prints of each film 
program are deposited with him; he is given a list 
of all schools, organizations, and individuals that own 
16mm projectors. It is the duty of the District War 
Film Coordinator to schedule, with the aid of the 
Deputy State Superintendent, the film programs to the 
schools and adult groups, to ship the programs in ac- 
cordance with the schedule, and to service the film: 
periodically. The distribution schedule is intra-district 
for the entire period and no fixed pattern is followed, 
although certain basic requirements must be met. Prac- 
tically all District War Film Coordinators were re- 
eruited from existing film libraries. 


In each community that has a 16 mm sound pro- 
jector, there is a Local War Film Coordinator. He 
receives the film programs from the District War Film 
Coordinator in accordance with the established sched- 
ule. It is his duty to arrange for the maximum number 
of school showings and to make the programs available 














A scene from “Battle for Oil”, one of The World in Action 
series, released by National Film Board of Canada. 


to adult groups by providing, if necessary. both pro- 
jectors and operators for local meetings. The primary 
objective of the Local War Film Coordinator is to get 
the greatest number of showings before the greatest 
number of people, under the most effective and satis- 
factory conditions. 

The Local Coordinator must make regular reports 
on all showings to the Office of Inter-American Affairs 
on self-addressed, franked cards furnished him for this 
purpose. He must make a similar report to the District 
Coordinator. These reports record the size and char- 
acter of the audience as well as the critical comments 
of the users. Thus they provide useful data and will 
give important guidance to the development of the whole 
Texas Program. 

How are the war film programs utilized. 
are primarily information] in nature. They are not 


The films 


classroom films in the strictest sense, although some 
subjects correlate readily with classroom instruction. 
Curricular correlation, however, is not stressed in the 
Texas Program. The films have their greatest value 
in the secondary schools. Some films, notably the Inter- 
American, are suitable for upper elementary school 
utilization. The Texas schools are encouraged to show 
the films in auditorium programs and specially planned 
extra-school meetings, in which they provide the basic 
information for forum discussions or later discussions 
in classrcoms. But the final decision is left with the 
school authorities themselves; no effort has been or 
will be made to force something ‘‘down their throats.” 

The Texas schools have the responsibility for de- 
veloping community-wide use of the war films. Adult 
utilization is given great emphasis. Grown-ups need 
and want authentic war information. The schools are 
satisfying this need by planning special film forum dis- 
cussions in the schools for community attendance, and 
by providing films, projectors, and operators for adult 
meetings outside the schools. Many adult groups have 
their own projectors and are making regular use of 
the films. 

What financial provisions are made for the operation 
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of the Texas War Film Program? None. This is 


purely a cooperative undertaking. The government 
agencies furnish the films free of cost. The District 


and Local War Film Coordinators donate their services 
and library facilities, and all transportation costs are 
borne by the participating schools and adult groups 
The State Department of Education provides certain 
administrative costs. 

How long will the Texas War Film Program operate? 
It is now set up to operate for a period of twenty-three 
weeks, including holidays. The addition of new film 
subjects may extend the program for the remainder of 
the school year. 

What adult organization and groups are cooperating 
with the State Department in the sponsorship of th 
Texas War Film Program? All important adult or 
ganizations in the state have been invited to cooperate 
in this program. They include the Governor's office 
and the National Defense Committee for Texas, Texas 
State Teachers Association, Texas Congress of Parents 
and ‘Teachers Association, Texas Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, Texas Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
all regional Chambers of Commerce, all service clubs, 
and the American Legion 

Comment. It is obviously too early to attempt to 
evaluate the Texas War Film Program. However, cer- 
tain facts now available seem to be important. The 
possibly indicate future developments and results 

The Texas Program must of necessity be a co 
operative undertaking. As such, it is succeeding re- 
markably well. In the working relationship between 
the Office of War Information and the Office of Inter 
American Affairs, the sponsoring lederal agencies, and 
the State Department of Education, a spirit of friendly 
cooperation has prevailed. This may be said also of 
the cooperating film libraries and adult organizations 
The schools themselves are going “all-out” in an effort 
to do what is expected of them. Practically every school 
in the state that has a l6mm sound projector, or that 
can get one, is participating in the War Film Program. 
Complete figures on total showings and attendance for 
the state as a whole are not available, but complete r 
ports from several districts are very encouraging. On 
distribution district reported that the films were show1 
On the 
basis of present trends, it is estimated that the attend 
ance for the state will average about 100,000 persons 


to 25,370 persons during the first two weeks 


per week. Most of these will be students. The distribu 
tion schedules have worked surprisingly well, consider- 
ing the many difficulties involved. The greatest prob- 
lems yet encountered are (1) getting the schools to 
provide for adult showings, and (2) getting the Local 
Coordinators to make reports promptly and accuratel\ 
Every effort is being made to solve these problems. 

The Texas War Film Program is providing new 
knowledge about the kinds of films that are most effec- 
tive, new knowledge of the best ways to distribute 
films, and new knowledge of best methods of using 
films. Moreover, it is giving new impetus to visual 
education in the schools, and new force to the use of 
films in community life. But more important just now, 
the Texas War Film Program is presenting to the 
school children, and to many adults, a true picture of 
the war and of the tremendous issues involved. 
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The Use of Visual Aids 
in the First Grade 


Activities of first-graders in a classroom 
where visual aids are used naturally. 


bed ' - constantly, and with maximum effectiveness. 
ANY teachers have been using different types of 


visual aids in their classrooms for years. Dif 

ferent teachers have their own methods of using LAURA STILLEY 
such aids. In this article, I have attempted to tell how | Louisiana State Normal College, Natchitoches 
utilize visual aids in my first grade room at the Elemen 
tary School of the Louisiana State Normal College. 

One of the most effective visual aids, 
and one which its easily accessible to 
all teachers, is the school journey. The 
school journey, if properly planned, is 
a means by which objects and materials 
in their natural settings are made avail 


PEO cel 
wpere : ree 


able to the children. 

My first grade group went for a 
walk one afternoon to collect colorful 
leaves for use in decorating the room 
Interest in leaves had been aroused 


a: 


by observation of some leaves which 
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” 

: 
2 
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one little girl had brought to school 
that morning. The children had no 
ticed how the leaves had changed colo1 
over the week-end and they were inter 
ested in collecting the more colorful 
leaves which were then available. As 
we walked through the woods we 
talked about the changes of color of 
the leaves and discussed the reasons 
for the change. One little boy who had 





gone some distance ahead of the group 
found a huckleberry bush. He called 
the group to him, saying, “Look what 
| have found.” 

The bush had large ripe huckle- 
berries on it. Johnnie, who had found 


Making and arranging materials for the collection cabinet. 


the bush, suggested that we give the 
berries to Oscar, a pet baby opossum 
that one of the b VS brought to school 
on the second day. Johnnie said that 
he would return to the room for a cup 
in which to put the berries. While he 
was gone, the other children picked 
the berries, all the while discussing 
whether or not Oscar would eat them 
Mildred collected some leaves which 
were very colorful and which were 
shaped differently from others the 
children had collected. 

When Johnnie returned, we put the 
berries in the cup and started back 
to the room. We had gone only a little 
distance when Lodo suggested that she 
would go on and get Oscar so that we 
might feed him before returning to the 
room. The children sat down on the 
ground and waited for Lodo to return Children enjoying the doll house they constructed. 
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with Oscar. They were very 
quiet as she returned and put 
him down on the ground near 
the cup of berries. Oscar had 
never seen any berries before. 
He smelled the ground around 
the cup. When his little sharp 
nose finally came to the cup 
with the berries in it, he im- 
mediately began eating them. 
He took some berries in his 
mouth, held his head high and 
back, and chewed very fast. 
The children were delighted 
over the discovery that Oscar 
liked huckleberries. 

After watching Oscar and 
his cup of berries a short time, 
we returned to the room and 
put the remaining berries in 
Oscar’s cage. Betty Jean 
looked at Oscar and said, “We 
could sure write a good story about this.” 

I asked, “What could we write?” 

Before anyone could say another word, Patsy Ann 
spoke up, “We will have to name the story ‘A Good 
Walk.’” The children agreed on this title for the story. 
Three sentences were finally selected by the group and 
written on the board. 

A Good Walk 

Look at Oscar. He is eating huckleberries. We 
found them for him. 

After the story was written on the board, Thomas 
said, “We have three lines on the board.” I remarked, 
“Yes, they are called sentences.” 

Another child said, “One, two, three. We have three 
sentences on the board.”’ I then asked if anyone could 
write the number of sentences on the board. Four chil- 
dren went to the board and wrote “3.” 

Charles said, “I can write a number for each sen- 
tence.” He went to the board and wrote “1, 2, 3.” 
Wayne said that he could draw a picture under the 
story. He went to the board and under the story 
he drew a circle. He then added ears and a tail 
to make it represent Oscar. He also drew a bush with 
many dots on it. Johnnie wanted to help with the 
picture so he went to the board and drew a cup with a 
very large handle. 

Later I typed the story on a plain piece of paper for 
use in the opaque projector. Since that time we have 
used the story along with others which we have pre- 
pared for use with the machine. The story was also 
printed on a large piece of cardboard and placed with 
the other charts. 

Now that the children were through with the story 
of Oscar and the huckleberries, they were ready to talk 
about the leaves which had been placed on the table 
when they returned to the room. They noticed the 
difference in color, shape, and size of the leaves. From 
the science reader I read some stories about leaves and 
the effects of weather on them. Some of the leaves 
were used to decorate the room while others were placed 
in the collection cabinet. 
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The stereoscope aids picture study. 


The collection cabinet has furnished much interest 
for the children. Our cabinet has four shelves. One 
shelf, they call the whatnot shelf. On this they have a 
ship, small dogs, a miniature soldier, two elephants, a 
lion, a lamb, three horses, a cow, four dolls, a gold 
pitcher, two vases, and two birds. On another shelf 
they have assembled their clay models. Some of these 
are painted, while others are left as they were when 
modeled. On a third shelf is the collection of rocks, 
shells, petrified wood, Indian arrowheads, alligator 
tusks, and Indian beads. The fourth shelf contains 
Spanish moss, pine burs, sweetgum balls, feathers, 
leaves, and bark from trees. On top of the cabinet stands 
a big bronze bear with skis and a pack on his back. 

The items on each shelf brought about much discus- 
sion. Stories were written and rhymes were made. 
Care was taken by the children to choose the best clay 
models for the cabinet. Likewise, the most interesting 
rocks, the most colorful leaves, and leaves from a 
variety of trees, were selected for display on the shelf. 
The following are samples of stories composed by the 
children: 


The Collection Cabinet 

Look at our cabinet. 

James brought some rocks and shells for the cabinet. 
Carrol Jean brought a dog and a gold cup. 

We are all going to bring something for the cabinet 


Things for the Cabinet 

Pick up leaves, pick up leaves, 

We have pretty leaves for the cabinet. 

Some are red, some are yellow, and some are brown. 


The leaves came from oak, sweetgum, pecan, China- 
berry, huckleberry, blackgum, and holly trees. The 
pine needles came from the long leaf and the short 
leaf pines. 

Perhaps the most readily available of all visual aids 
are small pictures. Valuable illustrative material can be 
found in advertising columns of magazines, newspapers, 
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old books, travel folders, and catalogs. We have a large 
wooden box in which the children keep this material. 
They go to the box and get material for use whenever 
they need it. There is nothing they enjoy more than 
looking through this material, selecting, and cutting 
pictures for use in their picture books. Most of the 
children are making these books. Some can group the 
pictures on the page. Some can write a word or words 
under the picture ; as, Fruit to Eat, Things I Like, Toys, 
Flowers, Houses, Airplanes. Others paste the pictures 
on the page, paying little attention to the grouping. 

My pictures are classified and put in folders where 
they are readily accessible. Some are mounted and dis- 
played before the class. The children are permitted to 
suggest the words or sentences suitable to place under 
the pictures ; as, Sit up for your dinner, Spot, and The 
children are swinging. Those pictures with words or 
sentences printed under them are placed on the bulletin 
board, or in some other conspicuous place in the room 
where the children can have access to them when they 
are needed. 

In the fall many of the little girls brought their dolls 
to school. After placing them around the room for 
several days, they decided to build a doll house. The 
doll house is a big room about five feet by eight and 
approximately six feet high. It is made of plyboard. 
The children decided to paint the house white and trim 
it in bright blue. The roof is painted bright blue to 
match the trimming, and it is blocked off in squares 
with crayolas to represent shingles. The children made 
the furniture for the house. It consists of a doll bed, 
two doll chairs, two tables, and a kitchen cabinet in 
which to keep their dishes. For their use they made 
two chairs out of apple crates and a settee from the 
same material to accommodate two children. 

Pictures for the house were either brought by the 
children or they were drawn by them. To frame the 
pictures, they pasted each one on a large sheet of draw- 
ing paper. Strips of construction paper were cut and 
pasted around the pictures. Each frame was painted 
a color chosen by the child who painted it. Two frames 
were yellow, two were brown, one was blue, and one 
was pink. A rug was made of brightly flowered cloth 
which was braided by the children and sewed in a circle. 

A set of cups and saucers was made of clay. The 
cups varied in shape, size, and color, according to the 
likes, dislikes and differences in ability of the children 
who modeled and painted them. 

The children enjoy dramatizing stories which they 
have learned. They also make their own stories and 
dramatize them. They plan and make their costumes. 
Often they bring long dresses, hats and shoes from 
home to use as costumes for the play. The costumes 
made this year consist of a suit for Little Red Riding 
Hood, a wolf’s head, a hat for Jack in the story Jack 
and the Beanstalk, and three fairy costumes made of 
white crepe paper. The children have cabinets in which 
they keep their costumes when they are not in use. 
They draw scenery for use in plays and paint it accord 
ing to their own plans. First, the children and I draw 
the outlines on the blackboard. Later, some of the 
children outline it on a piece of newsprint. With a piece 
of chalk the scene is transferred to a piece of beaver- 
board about five by seven feet. The group who made 
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the original design places it on the beaverboard. How- 
ever, if there is someone in the room who can draw a 
particular thing well, such as a rabbit or other arimal, 
he is asked to help. The actual painting is done by 
about one-fourth of the children. The scenes are kept 
behind the doll house. When a certain type of scenery 
is needed, the children get it and place it against the 
wall to serve as a background for the stage. 


There are a number of stereoscopes in the school li- 
brary. These are often borrowed for the class to use. 
An effort is made to keep one or two stereoscopes on 
the reading table at all times. We have many pictures 
of birds and animals. One day a group of children 
was seated at a table looking at a bird picture. Salita 
Sue said, “This picture looks just like a bird that comes 
to our bird bath.” 

Johnnie, who was standing behind her chair, said, 
“Let me see.” 

She handed him the stereoscope and he looked at the 
picture about a minute. He handed it back to her, 
saying, “You haven’t seen him there lately. It’s too 
cold for him here now.” And with a little laugh, he 
said, “That’s just a red bird.” 

Salita Sue said, “Oh, but it isn’t. I know it isn’t.” 

Johnnie answered, “But I know it is.” 

She said, “I know it is not a red bird because the 
name of this bird starts with a C and the name of a red 
bird starts with an R. 

Johnnie picked up the stereoscope again and looked 
at the picture. He then laid it back on the table. Not 
knowing the alphabet very well, he said, “I can’t help 
what the name is, it’s a red bird.” 

I overheard the conversation and walked back to the 
table and sat down, asking to see the picture. I ex- 
plained to them that the real name of the bird is Cardi- 
nal, but that he is often called a Red Bird. I told them 
that the name under the picture was Cardinal. 

Johnnie laughed and said, “I sure didn’t know that.” 

The use of visual aids in the first grade does not re- 
quire the expenditure of large sums of money for 
materials. However, it does require careful planning 
on the part of the teacher and public. Without careful 
planning and preparation the times spent on visual aid 
might be a total loss. The visual material should grow 
out of the everyday life and experiences of the children 
and should be kept within the reach of their under- 
standing. Probably the greatest value received from 
these aids comes from the integration of this material 
in all the school activities. The visual material is the 
background for much of the language, reading, writing, 
spelling, and number work. No attempt is made to 
separate visual aids from other work in classroom 
activities. These aids are used naturally, freely, and 
without artificiality. 


A List of U. S. War Information Films—Office of War In- 
formation, Bureau of Motion Pictures, Washington, D, C. 
November, 1942. 

This listing replaces ail previous ones. It can be dis- 
tinguished by its brown stiff cover. Government film pro- 
duction proceeds so rapidly that new listings are needed 
very often. This listing contains titles that are still avail- 
able only in theaters. However, we should have all the 
information for future program planning. Local distribu- 
tors have been included for each government division. 
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The Educational Screen 


Left: Some of the cast from the I.E.A. film, “Backing Up the Guns.” Right: Students working out a problem in school 
film on the Long Beach (Calif.) Water Department. ’ Bee: 








Utilizing the School-Made Public 


Relations Film 


O YOU have made a school film! Now, What are 
you going to do with it? This question is facing 
an ever-growing number of teachers who en- 

thusiastically entered into the field of motion picture 
production because (a) they had a movie camera, or 
knew where to borrow one, (b) they heard that another 
school had made a film, and they wanted to keep up 
with the Joneses, (c) the students liked the idea, (d) 
the possibility of “learning by doing” made the school 
film appeal to teachers, students and administrators as 
a worth-while project, and (e), most important of all, 
a method of financing the film was worked out. This 
matter of financing the film may lead to some embar- 
rassment when the question arises as to what is to be 
done with the film now that it is in finished form. If 
the sponsor of the film was able to wangle $40.00 to 
$150.00 from the board of education for a one-reel 
(400 foot) 16 mm. silent film, then the board has a 
right to know, and in all probability will insist upon 
knowing, what is going to be done with this school- 
made masterpiece. If suund was added to the film, the 
production costs rose to $125.00 or $500.00. If eolor 
was used the one-reel silent film probably cost from 
$70.00 to $175.00, and if sound was added to the color 
the costs were probably $200.00 to $700.00.! More than 
ever now, with rising Federal taxes making themselves 


Students Mak e 
American Council 


1. Brooker, F. E., and Herrington, E. H.. 
Motion Pictures. Washington, D. C.: 
on Education, 1941. P. 35. 


Concrete suggestions to schools ‘aced with the 
problem of what to do with a school film after 
it has been made—with particular emphasis on 
its role in selling the school to the community. 


WILLIAM H. HARTLEY 


State Teachers College 
Towson, Maryland 


felt, will the-powers-that-be want to know what they got 
for their money. 

The use which is to be made of the school-made public 
relations film will depend greatly upon the type of 
film which has been produced. Too often, as Hart 
points out, “the newsreel type of film (usually a group 
of school highlights, often unrelated) continues to con 
stitute the great majority of films produced by schools 
for public relations purposes.’’* This type of film may 
have an ad hoc value to those whose features appear 
in the random scenes, but we can generally agree with 
Elliott that “this generalized film can be effective onl) 
in the initial stages of its use. When the novelty wears 
off, then its usefulness is virtually gone, and real work 
must go into planning a production that holds food 
for thought.’* 

What kind of a film should be used for public rela- 
tions purposes? The most obvious answer is a film 
which presents the activities of a school in some logical 


2. Hart, William G., “The Present Situation In School 
Made Public Relations Films,” Educational Screen, April, 
1940. P. 152. 

3. Elliott, Godfrey, “The Future for School-Made Public 


Relations Films,” Educational Screen, April, 1940. P. 153 
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arrangement and explains them in the light of the 
philosophy which guides the school program. A series 
of scenes showing class after class leaving the school 
building may be of interest to the members of the classes, 
their parents and friends, but such scenes do little to 
sell the educational value of the school program to the 
community. A cardinal principle in school-made public 
relations films should be that the scenes show action, 
and the action should be significant. Take these same 
children who paraded before the camera, smirking, 
waving and making faces, and show them at work in 
the laboratory, in the library, in the classroom, and the 
film will still have the same interest for those who like 
to see themselves in the movies, but it will also possess 
interest for those who want to know, or need to know 
what children are doing in school. 

The newsreel is not, however, the only type of public 
relations film. 
pictures which are * 


The Denver schools found that motion 
the work of the school in showing 
the community at work” may be more effective in public 
relations than motion pictures which “show the school 
at work” with unrelated scenes of as many classes as 
possible.””* Any film which acquaints the public with 
the work, interests, and efforts of the public school is 
a good public relations film. 

A great deal has been written concerning the tech- 
niques of producing the school film and for raising funds 
to carry on film pre «luction in the schools Far too little 
attention has been given to the utilization of these films 


‘2118 Bl a 
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Making a library at Rufus King High School, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





Activity of Central High Photoplay Club, Newark, N. J. 
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Let us return to our 
Now that you have produced a 
school film, what are you going to do with it? Let us 
summarize some of the practices which have been found 
useful in this connection. 


after they have been produced. 
original question. 


lL. ds a Parent's Night Program. The first and most 
frequent use to which the school film may be put is to 
present it to the student body, parents, and friends. 
Chis in itself should prove of interest and of value, but 
more to the point are the follow-up activities which may 
be employed. Printed matter may be distributed elabo- 
rating on certain points touched on in the film. Student 
reports, exhibits, and discussions may be held in con- 
junction with this showing. Next, steps may be dis- 
cussed by the audience, and plans made for an expan- 
sion of the school program shown in the film. In this 
connection, there is a tendency in most school films to 
present the school as a dwelling place of perfection, 
whereas, here is an opportunity to present needs, hopes, 
and future plans, as well as to point to accomplishments. 

2. Taking the School to the Parents. It is notoriously 
dithcult to get busy parents to visit our schools so that 
they may better understand our aims, and thus co- 
operate in our endeavors. Especially is it true that the 
fathers of school children can not get to visit their 
voung hopefuls and see them as they go about their 
school activities. The next best thing is to bring the 
school to the parent in the form of a short school film 
which he may see at his service club, at noon-hour show- 
ings at industrial plants, at the Y.M., or lodge. Usually 
these organizations are glad to get such a program, As 
to whether they will be glad to ask you back depends 
upon the quality of your presentation. Mothers may 
be reached through women’s organizations, and they 
will probably be at the parents-teachers meeting the 
night the film is shown there. 

3. For Sentimental Reminiscing. Class Days and re- 
unions are always times in which the school film fits 
perfectly 

4. As A Report To The School Board. There has 
heen a tendency in recent years to illustrate the school 
board report with photographs. Why not with a motion 
picture? Hardy Finch reports that the Greenwich, 
Connecticut Board of Education is planning such a 
report.° Whether your film appears as a formal report 
or not, the school board should have a special showing. 

5. To Sell Visual Aids To The Community. If you 
want to convince the public concerning the value of 
visual presentation, show them a well made film pic- 
turing their own schools in action. _Wagner reports an 
Ohio board of education which bought visual equipment 
mostly as a result of seeing school made films.® 

6. For Doubtful Taxpayers. If your taxpayers are 
wondering about what is happening to the money they 
pay in school taxes, show them with a film. An Ohio 
community presented their school film at a taxpayers’ 
meeting just before a vote was taken on the renewal of 
a 3 mills tax for operating, and the tax was promptly 

(Concluded on page 26) 


Brooker, and Herrington, Op. Cit. p. 16. 

5. Finch, Hardy, R., “School-Made Motion Pictures,” Edu- 
ational Screen, June, 1941. P. 256. 
Wagener, William, S., “School-Made Motion Pictures for 
Public Relations in Ohio (III),” Educational Screen, 
March, 1940. P. 100. 
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Installment 43.—Many and various 
are the places of non-theatrical 
exhibition, nearly every one with 


MOTION PICTURES— 
NOT FOR THEATRES = mete ehat 


ARTHUR EDWIN KROWS 





N 1921, the U.S. Government and 

educational foundation surveys esti- 
mated that, in this country alone, films 
were being presented in 44,000 churches 
and 100,800 schools, in addition to the 
known wide uses in the Y.M.C.A’s, K. 
of C’s, women’s clubs and the like. 
Although these figures apparently were 
compiled with reasonable care, they 
could not be expected to be accurate, 
for they were made up chiefly from 
customer lists of projector manufac- 
turers and distributing libraries. There 
must have been duplications, and there 
must have been modifications to be 
made in the projector lists because of 
obsolescence and replacements. But, 
in all events, the number of places of 
non-theatrical exhibition as given, was 
vastly more than the number of regular 
film theatres, which was set at some- 
thing under 19,000. Estimating the 
potential market as a whole, if all pos- 
sible places of non-theatrical exhibition 
should become steady users, the total 
figure was given as approximately 
600,000, surely including home pro- 
jectors. And it must be borne in mind, 
too, that in these later years more than 
ever before, it is customary to con- 
struct all fair-sized schools, municipal 
buildings, factories and clubs with 
auditoriums suitable for shows. Of 
course, there have been limited investi- 
gations in specialized directions. In 
1931 the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, for instance, was reportedly en- 
gaged in a survey to determine the 
many ways in which films were being 
used in business. 

Skipping another ten years to 1941, 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce then reported a_ school 
survey showing 6,055 silent 16mm 
projectors and 4,373 sound in elemen- 
tary institutions, and in colleges and 
high schools, 6,037 silent 16’s, and 
6,374 sound ones, a grand total of 
22,839. The questionnaires were 
answered by 17,500 colleges and high 
schools and 25,703 elementary schools. 
Equipment was variously provided. A 
fair proportion was owned, almost as 
many were serviced with equipment 
from central sources, and a very large 
number came through rental and_bor- 
rowing. 

At the start of December 1942, Zeh- 
rung’s Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bu- 
reau offered a more conservative break- 
down of non-theatrical “outlets” in the 
United States, representing its own 
1941 coverage, showing 907 colleges, 5,328 
high schools, 4,192 grade schools, 1,350 
churches, 993 clubs, 4,192 industries, 553 
Y.M.C.A.’s, and 1,432 miscellaneous other 
organizations, making a grand total of 
15,856. It was held that 6514% of these 
were “educational,” and 34%% “com- 
munity.” The outlets represented were 


supposed to be regular, dependable ones ; 
and that cautionary remark indicates what 
has become of many of the thousands more 
outlets which appeared in the earlier 
estimates. It is said that actually the 
Y.M.C.A. Bureau is obliged to refuse 
to accept approximately nine of ten 
applications for films on grounds of 
unfitness to show. A home show for 
two or three unexceptional persons is 
scarcely desirable for a supplier of 
“free” films, and there must be some 
line drawn when the show is to be 
presented on a toy projector or in cir- 
cumstances violating fire ordinances. Fig- 
gures given are all for talkie shows. 

Is the non-theatrical exhibitor a bona 
fide risk? Surveys obviously should in- 
clude considerations bearing on that. 
John Haeseler developed a splendid 
study of this in his survey of the edu- 
cationa! field prior to establishment of 
the Harvard Film Foundation in 1928. 
Among other interesting conclusions 
at which he arrived, he determined that 
America then had thirty school sys- 
tems which spend a thousand dollars 
or more apiece annually from central 
funds for films, slides, and photo- 
graphs, or a total of $289,333, and 
that, in the ninety cities of over 100,000 
population in the United States, each 
could easily maintain a library. The 
annual educational expenditure per 
pupil in 1926, he observed, had ranged, 
in the twenty largest cities, from $71.60 
in New Orleans, to $120 in Washing- 
ton, D. C. Chicago had the largest 
visual instruction appropriation of all, 
$140,000, spending $10,000 to $25,000 
per year for film purchases alone. A 





side decision he made was that the 
most satisfactory school distribution 
was the central library owned by the 
school system. In such a situation, he 
thought, costs should not exceed 35 
cents per projection. 

Many schools which purport to use 
films are not prepared to exhibit them 
in individual classrooms. While many 
have 16mm portables, often owned by 
the science or physical education de- 
partment, and these may be loaned 
from class to class, a still common ar- 
rangement is to have a projector of semi- 
professional type in the school audi- 
torium. In such cases, classes remove 
there for their visual work. This pro- 
jector generally is to be used also for 
school and community entertainment 
purposes, so it frequently takes 35mm 
film only. Where the requirements are 
not for just one central school build- 
ing, but cover a number of schools 
sufficient to maintain a motion picture 
and slide department—a “department 
of visual education’—portable ma- 
chines may be available for class use, 
brought in when wanted. The vast 
majority of school projectors the coun- 
try over are 16mm, the size which will 
unquestionably remain the _ standard 
for school use. As class showings are 
mainly in daylight hours, a side prob- 
lem is darkening the room for proper 
projection, although complete darkness 
is undesirable on grounds of safety and 
discipline. The use of so-called “day- 


light” screens, with projection from 
the rear is admirable in many ways, but 
it has not yet fully met the objections 
for Jarge audiences, 


Called the first railroad motion picture theatre—installed for Red Train 
Limited pullman passengers between Chicago and St. Louis. 
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In churches, comparatively few of 
the older structures are equipped with 
projection booths, although, even where 
the architect has provided a booth in 
any more recent structure, the pro- 
jector is, too often, a second-hand 35mm 
machine. Used with or without a 
booth, this projector is usually placed 
at the rear of the church auditorium 
and the screen, originally used in stere- 
optican entertainments, is stretched 
before the altar. But preferred prac- 
tice seems to be to hold shows, even 
of religious 
house, or in the Sunday School Room, 
where the 16mm projector prevails. 

Places of medical exhibition are 
mainly hospitals, doctors’ and nurses’ 


subjects, in the parish 


training schools, and occasional inde 
pendent quarters of medical associa- 
tions. Projection equipment in this de- 
partment is ordinarily efficient, the 
doctors seeming to realize more than 
some others, the superior results which 
may be obtained with proper instru- 
ments. 

Manufacturing and 
dustry (mining, for example), and 
public utility groups, show many films 
on employee training, but such exhi- 
bitions are given mainly in recreation 
and dining halls belonging to the 
plants, where regular theatrical 35mm 
equipment serves also for recreational 
noon-hour shows. Other _ industrial 
films, which are intended to inform 
the public about products and _ serv- 
ices, are entrusted for exhibition widely 
to other groups. This is true also of 
pictures dealing with advertising, dis- 
tribution and sales—the group which 
I have marked “commerce.” Em- 
ployee training subjects 
rarely presented in 35mm film, the 
audiences being relatively small. Only 
occasionally are the shows on 16mm. 
Instead, the bulk of the “commerce” 
internal work is accomplished with 
slide films. For the showing of those, 
small slidefilm projectors are common 
possessions of sales offices. As to the 
“social service” group, that is dis- 
tinctive principally in picture produc- 
tion, where it employs films exten- 
sively to tell its story in money-raising 
campaigns. In its own exhibitions, al- 
though it maintains many community 
auditoriums, the subjects screened be- 
long more particularly under the head- 
ing of entertainment. 

As to the Government in terms of 
market, the Army theatres, and Navy 
halls on ships and ashore, use an 
enormous quantity of 35mm entertain- 
ment film. Those who negotiate this 
constant ebb and flow prefer not to 
consider their work as part of the 
non-theatrical field, suggesting, indeed, 
that in past years the label has defi- 
nitely handicapped them in procuring 
late theatrical material. This goes for 
the use of motion pictures by the vet- 
erans’ hospitals, too, and, in a recent 
period, also for the camps of the Civil- 
lan Conservation Corps. It applies to 
the prisons, for which Herbert Brenon, 
the theatrical producer, tried to get 
up a regular service of films in 1917. 


extractive in- 


there are 








Government schools are film users, 
and. of course, there the work is un- 
questionably non-theatrical. And most 
official 


used only to show films made inter- 


of the other projectors are 
nally and required for study purposes. 
Remember that this is speaking of the 
Government in terms of market; the 
Government as a producer of special 
films, is to be rated very differently, 
and I hope earlier pages have made 
clear in what way this is so. 

Local governments do not appear 
in important aspects save through co- 
health 
chambers of commerce and 


Operation with school and 
boards, 
training schools for firemen and po- 
licemen. Their inclination to use films 
in the police departments is not far 
developed, and, in any case, must 
necessarily involve much internal pro 
duction of the pictures. They have 
their own specialized needs which no 
outsider could know. The county po- 
lice, of Nassau, on Long Island, made 
for record purposes a motion picture 
of a murder case, that of W. F. Gill- 
ride, in the summer of 1928. In 1929 
the Philadelphia police 
with talkies to supplement fingerprint 
identification, and in 1934 the Michi- 
gan State Police tried the use of mo- 
tion picture cameras to prove drunks 


experimented 


These instances are just casual ref- 
erences out of a large number of 
even earlier date. The police of all 
countries have been interested in film 
possibilities for the detection of crime 
for many years. 

[he attempts to use motion pictures 
as court evidence are also old, but 
these have rarely been successful ow 
ing to the technical possibilities of 
falsifying photographs, or, in all events, 
in presenting a biased effect by expert 
editing. In February, 1920, a Cali- 
fornia court ruled out the use of films 
as murder evidence, and, in November, 
1923, a New York court denied them 
in an accident suit. On the other hand, 
in March, 1923, Judge Weil, of the 
Manhattan Domestic Relations Court, 
projected, for the benefit of an ex- 
ceptional number of men and women 
before him who were in marital diffi- 
culties, a theatrical motion picture 
which, in his opinion, dealt construc- 
tively with the subject of bickering 
couples And, in September, 1933, 
Counsel Max D. Steuer, arguing an al- 
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Automobile “theatre” used by the Armstrong Cork 
Company of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, to introduce 
a new product to retailers. They were invited to 
see the film at their own doorsteps, a private 
show for a few officials. Salesmen did the rest. 


leged alienation of affections in a New 
York Supreme Court, put forth for the 
jury’s consideration, motion pictures 
purporting to show the once happy 
home life of his client. 

A potential non-theatrical motion 
picture market, which has attracted 
much attention from time to time as 
probably very profitable, is constituted 
by the department stores, the films 
to be of the employee-training type, 
and also to help sell goods by direct 
public appeal. Comparatively few 
stores are equipped for these purposes. 
Wanamaker’s, in New York City, is 
one, with an attractive auditorium in 
which films are frequently shown to 
shoppers. One of the earliest conspic- 
uous cases of department store activity 
known to me is the show given by 
Harris-Emery’s, of Des Moines, in 
September, 1916. At that time, fashion 
pictures, made currently for the the- 
atres by Pathé, were exhibited along 
with travelogues, to inform customers 
and to stimulate their interest in the 
new fall styles. 

And speaking of stores, there are the 
shop windows, where advertising films 
have been shown since ever so long 
ago, using continuous projectors. In 
England, one of the claims to native 
priority in projected-picture develop- 
ment, is based on a window show—that, 
in November, 1889, William Friese- 
Greene thus attracted a sidewalk crowd 
in London, which had to be dispersed 
by the police. Continuous projectors 
have been favored also for exhibitions 
at conventions, and the size of this 
market may be guessed when it is 
known that competent estimates set 
the number of conventions in the 
United States at approximately 15,000 
annually. Most large convention halls, 
however, are permanently equipped 
with 35mm standard theatrical equip- 
ment. 

Fraternal lodges, Ou Fellows’ Halls 
and so on, are sometimes fitted perma- 
nently to show films, although, as in 
most of the specialized hobby and 
sports clubs, their projectors are us- 
ually brought in from outside as 
needed. Farm Federation centers and 
Granges have their film shows. Sani- 
tariums, old folks’ homes, prisons and 
reformatories are represented in the 
non-theatrical lists. Not to forget sum- 
mer camps, museums, fortresses, coun- 
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try clubs and firehouses. Hotel ball- 
rooms are so frequently used for public 
gatherings that the more active ones 
possess their own standard theatrical 
machines. There are several small 
theatres in mines, far underground, to 
provide recreation for workers, World 
War No. 2 brought many other under- 
ground sorts in air raid shelters. One 
of these was mentioned on an earlier 
page. In fact, in almost every place 
where human beings congregate, it 
will be found that some attempt has 
béen made to catch their attention with 
motion pictures. And a_ surprisingly 
large number of these places is ready 
to show films regularly through the 
long, unceasing efforts of George Zeh- 
rung and his Y.M.C.A. Motion Pic- 
ture Bureau. 


As long ago as 1910—and for aught 
I know there may have been earlier 
instances—a project was afoot to show 
films in railroad stations on the same 
screens which announced the trains. 
That particular one concerned the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, 
sidered a possibility of trying it out 
in the Union Station at Pittsburgh. 
Of course, this form is now in active 
use in various cities. There is one 
little theatre of the type, opened in 
1937, at Grand Central Station in New 
York City, and several years earlier 
was instituted the one operating at 
the South Station in Boston. The ex- 
periment of entertaining diners with 
films has been tried, less prominently 
but quite as persistently. A recent 
example was the trial by “The Talky 
Sandwich Shop,” at San Diego, Cal- 
ifornia, in 1931. In 1936 the Paramount 
Court Restaurant, adjoining the Para- 
mount Theatre in London, exhibited 
newsreels. Then there were the ro- 
tisserie at Jackson, Mississippi, and a 
beer garden in New York City, which 
used films in the spring of 1936. In 
1939 the New Jersey State Alcoholic 
Beverage Commissioner approved the 
exhibition of films in taverns; in 1940 
authorities of Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, banned movies in places serving 
liquor. 


- 
which con- 


The transportation centers and their 
related activities have never ceased 
in their attractiveness to showmen. 
Among these, ships, for obvious rea- 
sons, have been most receptive to 
films, and seagoing projectors have 
long been known. In May, 1910, Pathé 
was jubilant because five of its pro- 
fessional projectors had been installed 
on as many U. S. battleships. In 1912, 
transatlantic passenger boats of the 
French Line were showing pictures on 
the high seas and, in November, 1913, 
A. H. Woods, the stage producer, in 
one of his many side enterprises, in- 
stalled machines on ocean greyhounds 
of the Hamburg-America Line. The 
Italian Line followed suit in the sum- 
mer of 1914. The military transports, 
of course, had film exhibitions aboard 
throughout the First World War period. 
In 1920 the American S. S. Martha 
Washington installed movies. There seems 
to have been less favor given to the 


plan at first by the Pacific shipping 
interests, but publicity earned by the 
film equipment of the S. S. President 
WecKinley when it sailed from Seattle, 
in 1923, apparently broke down all 
remaining West Coast barriers. 

American ships have generally ob- 
served the U. S. land fire precautions 
in such installations, but I have been 
shocked in even late years at the care- 
less violations of ordinary common 
sense in this respect, in the equipment 
used for nitrate films on many foreign 
passenger vessels of allegedly modern 
type. Before 1923 the exhibition of 
nitro-cellulose film was forbidden on 
ships of United States registry, but in 
that year the adoption of recommen- 
dations of the U. S. Bureau of Stand- 
ards opened the way for the proper, 
authorized use of both nitrate and ace 
tate. Of recent years, Orton Hicks, 
of New York, conducted a prosperous 
business by supplying 16mm film en 
tertainment for ships. 

Exhibitions on railroad trains have 
not so far been steady occurrences, 
when intended merely to amuse the 
passengers. When the exhibition cars 
have been used as traveling lecture 
halls, however, they have been popular 
and have given excellent service. It is 
said that the first car movie “theatre” 
was operated by the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad to show instructional 
films to its employees in various parts 
of that system. Early in 1914 there was 
a car of the sort moving on the lines 
of the Chicago & Northwestern. The 
Canadian Government used a similar 
car early in 1917 to spread lessons 
in safety. But what appears to have 
been the first American entertainment 
movie for passengers in transit, was 
remarked in 1923 on the Chicago & 
Alton Railway. In all events, the 
Railway made that claim for it. 

At the same time I note that, about 
February, 1915, a concern called Ki 
netic Films was organized at Buffalo, 
N. Y., to show films on trains. Also, 
knowing how actively Pathé Fréres 
worked to realize every conceivable 
use of motion pictures in the earliest 
vears of the industry, I suspect that 
its projectors must have gone on trains 
at least as soon as they did on battle- 
ships; and I should not be surprised to 
learn, therefore, that the railways of 
France represented the actual pioneers. 
I should look for the facts in the his- 
tory of the French Pathé Company, 
which did it many times over the 
years. The most recent Pathé ex- 
amples shown by my records occurred 
in May, 1936, when the English ex- 
press train from London to Leeds was 
equipped, and in March of the same 
year, when machines and films were 
provided for the express from Leeds 
to Edinburgh. 

In December, 1935, the Coast to 
Coast Railroad Theatre Corporation, 
with an idea of service modeled on 
that of the dining-car system, was 
formed at Albany, N.Y. Incorporators 
were Oscar Rubin, Goldie Stahl and 
Mollie Schnee. In May, 1936, an- 
nouncement came from Minneapolis 
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that the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad would show talkies on its 
three crack Western trains from Chi- 
cago to Denver, using dtning-cars after 
mealtime. Test showings, over a two- 
weeks period, involved questionnaires 
filled in by the passengers, and de- 
cided, among other considerations, that 
an admittance charge of twenty-five 
capacity 


cents was proper. Seating 


was thirty-eight persons, and _ the 
equipment was 16mm. Theatrical sub- 
jects were shown, and a marked pref- 
was evidenced for musical 
Burlington 


erence 
comedies. The officials 
were reported to be immensely pleased 
with results, and were said to have 
planned the addition of a number of 
exclusively amusement cars to their 
rolling stock. But the other railroads 
in the Conference for that zone, asked 
them to drop the plan for the time, 
indicating, however, that after further 
study it might be resumed. 
“First” showings in any unusual 
places are most likely to be mere 
press agent stunts. Such was P. W 
exhibition ot Harold 
“Safety Last’ on a 


Campbell's 
Lloyd's comedy 
Los Angeles street car in December, 
1929. Likewise, without good and suffi 
cient reason, we already have heard 
of “first’’ movies in airplanes and dir- 
igibles. Meaning no disrespect to the 
aims of this relatively harmless pub 
licity, one may nevertheless observe 
that such “firsts” are not really as 
epochal as the press agents seem to 
believe. In the autumn of 1936 Uni 
versal Pictures made much of its ex- 
hibition of “the first sound picture to 
be screened in the air,” the featur 
being ‘Air Hostess,” the place in a 
transport plane flying high over New 
York City, and the audience chiefly 
local newspapermen. This stunt was 
repeated in Chicago and Kansas City 
Reach 

Ir seems self-evident that a haphaz- 
ard course of nature rather than a 
rule of reason made_ non-theatrical 
pictures what they were and places ot 
exhibition what they 
same, scarcely managed forces were 
involved to bring supply and market 
together by creating a system of dis- 
tribution. Of course, it was easy and 
inexpensive enough to ship films from 
producer to consumer. After January 
1, 1917, when the regulation became 
effective, it was possible to send mo- 
tion picture films by parcel post. Still, 
this was scarcely a system of film 
distribution. In the main the system 
was a borrowing from theatrical prac- 
tice wherever the method seemed to 
fit the case. Exchanges—that is, local 
supply depots—operating as branches 
of central offices, distributors with 
regional franchises, independent and 
block booking schemes, all were 
adopted and used together with com- 
promises suggested by expedient ideas 
in other lines of merchandising. For 
variety of approach to the customer, 
the non-theatrical field possibly even 
has had some lessons to teach to the- 


became. ‘The 


atrical men. 


(To be continued) 
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Edison 
Tried [t, Too 


By WILLIAM L. JAMISON 


The field investigator for the Museum 
of Modern Art Film Library, who worked 
with Edison throughout his motion picture 
years, tells why non-theatrical folk should 
celebrate the inventor’s coming birthday 


HIeN IT comes to opinions on education, the out 
standing paradox in the much discussed attitude 
of Thomas A. Edison—whose birthday occurs i1 

February along with those of two other great Americans 
—was that on one hand he could not conceive of any 
normal person being too lazy to learn, and on the othe 
he gave his life to creating apparatus to save human effort 
It seems to me that this was at the bottom of his fre 
quently expressed opinion that the motion picture, whicl 
he invented in about all practical aspects, would supplant 
the classroom textbook “in ten years.” These words wert 
twisted to say that it would supplant the teacher in ten 
years; but I have never seen any direct quotation whic! 
said precisely that. 

Of course that would have been wrong. We always 
will need teachers. Regardless of the march of technology, 
there always will be a requirement for a directing mind 
to apply the dumb machine and to interpret its action. But 
to this man who, in his early years, was so athirst for 
knowledge while denied the benefits of forn education 
that he forced his eager, unaided way into vast secrets of 
science for the benefit of mankind, it 
was just incredible that anyone could 
refuse to take up knowledge once it 
was spread before him. It is a pity that 
this honest and understandable point of 
view should have led him to utterances 
which antagonized teachers and _ that 
have caused many of them since to 
dismiss all of Edison but his inventions. 

In this indiscriminate shutting-out, 
the affronted teachers have closed the 
door also on many of Edison’s teaching 
contributions—constructive ideas and 
practical approaches to classroom prob 
lems which far outweigh his well-mean 
ing trespass on pedagogical dignity. As 
I recall, he talked about a “vanishing” 
opera, too—at that time when his inven 
tion of the phonograph had caught th 
popular imagination—instead of which 


Interior mechanism of the Home Kinet- 
oscope. The hand touches an arc light 
control, but the carbons are missing. 
Note the base made of wood and the 
hand-drive in front for the tripartite film. 





The Wizard of Menlo Park about 1913. He is giving final 
inspection to his then newly invented Home Kinetoscope 
made to serve a still undeveloped non-theatrical field. 


his talking machine gave the opera an extended lease on 
life by developing musical appreciation everywhere out- 
side the Diamond Horseshoe. And his mistaken judgment 
in still another vast field was evinced when he pronounced 
the talking picture something that the public did not want, 
his own early experience with talkies not having turned 
|. But is a great benefactor of the race to be 
condemned for these relatively small opinions when he 
proved his unerring knowledge of what the public does 
vant by giving it the incandescent light, the central power 
station, the phonograph, the motion picture, and a host 


out so wel 


? 


f other tangible blessings? 


* x x 

| lr IS NOT common knowledge in the field of visual 
instruction that Edison produced a number of teaching 

films and made widely available a non-theatrical projector 


lesigned and built in his own laboratories, together with 
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a library of other pictures to be run upon it. While these 
items are long since forgotten even by those who knew 
the facts best—just as the once celebrated “Edison Con- 
quest Family Program” of clean theatrical motion pictures 
has passed from recollection—the circumstances in which 
his memory may be slighted by some person ignorant of 
what he really did for visual instruction, justify a 
reminder of the facts in this place and on this anniversary 
occasion. 

In the pio- 
neer motion 
picture per- 
iod of the 
first two dec- 
ades of the 
present cen- 
tury, when there was small dif- 
ferentiation between theatrical 
and non-theatrical films, nobody 
thought much about all this. It 
was just taken for granted that 
Edison had an organization that 
produced entertainment films 
with machines that he _ had 
devised in a sort of recreational 
way between times, and that he 
was too busy with more impor- 
tant things to supervise or even to 
decide on “picture plays” that 
were turned out. There was, 
besides, a prevailing contempt for 
pictures, fine critics holding that 
the crowd went to see them 
mainly because the hoi polloi 
didn’t know anything about Art. Nevertheless, the Edison 
Company, in common with all other cinematographic 
enterprises of that colorful time, produced many subjects 
that nowadays would fail readily into the non-theatrical 
class, under such headings as Geography, Social Science, 
and Literature. There were, for instances, the patriotic 
“history” reels: “The Minute Man,” “The Capture of Fort 
Ticonderoga,” and “The Declaration of Independence.” 
Those theatrical pieces were made, of course, at the Edison 
Bedford Park Studio in Manhattan’s Borough of the 
Bronx, and not in his main plant at West Orange. 

Then it was a prevailing practice for a producing 
organization to make films for any customer who happened 
along, in addition to the regular theatrical output; and, 
again in the case of the Edison Moving Picture Company 
(which was just one of many businesses bearing the 
inventor’s name), no outsider attributed to Edison person- 
ally such basely commercial reels as that which his film 
studio made in 1914 to advertise Skinner’s Silks and 
Satins. 

The Skinner film is mentioned particularly because in 
it occurred a passing study of the silkworm. Other indus- 
trial subjects, in which scientific demonstration became 
necessary, led to the shooting of more footage of an 
obviously “educational” nature. And, if Edison was not 
personally responsible for the being of such material, he 
was at least made aware thereby of especial camera 
opportunities for popular learning. I do not at all doubt 
that these excursions into advertising pictures for large 
industrial accounts had much to do with the subsequent 
production of teaching films that really were Edison’s. 

Impelled by his own special interests in matters such as 
electricity, chemistry and “dynamics,” rather than by any 
survey of the school field—which at that time was virtually 
non-existent anyway—Edison produced experimentally 
quite an impressive list of “scientific” subjects. The titles 
included: “Magnetism and the Electro-Magnet” (in six 
reels); “Crystals: Their Habits and Beauty” (first of 








A specimen Home Kinetoscope film. The actual size is 
indicated above at left. Enlargement shows three par- 
allel rows of pictures which were projected as the 
mechanism moved the film up and down its length. 
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the natural and physical science series, released in 
December, 1914); “The Cecropia Moth,” “The Cabbage 
Butterfly,” “Draining Meadow Land,” “Getting 


Acquainted With Bees,” “Hydrostatics,” “Ants and Water 
Bugs,” “The Housefly,” “Insect Life,” “Microscopic 
Pond Life: Algae,” “Lady Beetles,” “The Sea Horse,” 
“Sea Lions,” “The Larvae,” “Spiders,” “An Ocean 
Recluse: the Hermit Crab, 


” 


and one, as I recall, concern- 
ing sharks. The em- 
phasis was on nature 
study, it seems from 
this list; but it contain- 
ed plenty of “elec- 
tricity, chemistry and 
‘dynamics’”’ neverthe- 
less. 

It would be difficult 
to say what these films 
cost, for they were 
frankly experimental 
and involved many 
long hours of valuable 
attention apart from 
the daily laboratory 
stint. Five dollars a 
foot, at a time when 
many a feature was 
made under two, is 
a very meager estimate. 
The more technical sub- 
jects were put forth un- 
der Edison’s personal 
direction, by Sheldon 
(“Skeets”) Warner, a 
tall lanky scientist who subsequently left the Edison employ 
to go into business for himself, and whom I last knew as 
a maker of precision gauges for Henry Ford at his own 
plant in West Orange, New Jersey. As to what has become 
of the films, I cannot say positively offhand; but George 
Kleine was distributing some of them well into the nine- 
teen-twenties. 


UT IT was “Bill” Waddell who initiated the train of 
events which led to production of the Edison Home 
Kinetoscope. Waddell was another of those monkey- 
wrench scientists who are so inextricably connected with 
the progress of American invention. While “the Old Man” 
was astounding the world with the magic of his regular 
theatrical Kinetoscope, Waddell was tinkering with a 
couple of simple sprockets out of which he hoped to evolve 
a toy projector for children. It was not an idle dream, 
either. I have often said that, if he had not been turned 
aside from it, the Edison plant vould not have been large 
enough by several acres to meet the probable market 
demand. 

When the idea came up for Edison’s consideration, the 
plaything objective was dismissed in favor of making a 
projector that might be used by adults in the home, the 
classroom, and in all those other conceivable places which 
we now call non-theatrical. “Billy” Gaul, the laboratory 
expert on machine design who had acquired a personal 
interest in what his friend Waddell was doing, was given 
the gadget for official development. Under his careful 
supervision the Home Kinetoscope came into being. The 
nature of that machine is clearly shown in the illustrations 
accompanying this article. 

There were sizeable orders for it hither and yon and, 
to encourage users, a large number of theatrical films 
made by the Edison studios were reproduced by optical 


(Concluded on page 35) 
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Department of Visual Instruction of the N. E. A. 


HE annual D. V. I. meeting at St. Louis next 

month, held concurrently with the seventy-third 
Annual Convention of the American Association of 
School Administrators, February 26-March 2, should 
command special attention from all interested in 
the visual field. It comes at a crucial time, when 
the tide of war is definitely turning toward an Allied 
Nations victory, a victory which may come sooner 
than anyone may think or can know. The sudden 
advent of peace to the war-torn world will bring 
problems as tremendous as those of war. The edu- 
cational field must give its best if we are to main- 
tain our national equilibrium through the world- 
shaking readjustment that will begin the moment 
the guns are silenced. 

Visual methods and materials have played and_ 
are playing a mighty role in national training for 
the war emergency. They should play a still larger 
role indefinitely after the war. The Department 
of Visual Instruction of the N.E.A. should become, 
as never before, the dominant national force for 
raising visual instruction to hitherto untouched 
heights in peace-time education. The February 
meeting is none too soon to begin definite plans to 
that end. Curtailment of travel will doubtless cut 
down attendance from distant areas. It is the more 
essential that all D.V.I. members within reasonable 
radius of St. Louis do their utmost to be present. 
The tentative program, printed below, should be 
richly worthwhile, not only for its own content but 
as a stimulus to important planning for the months 
and years ahead. The St. Louis meeting should be 
a definite step toward a greater future for visual 
instruction. Say to yourself now, “I'll be there,” 
and mean it! 


Tentative D.V.I. Program 
Monday, March 1 


:30 A.M. Business Meeting 

715 P.M. Dr. Ben Wood, of the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation and Columbia University, will speak 
on the changing map of the world due to 
the air age. 


Tuesday, March 2 
9:30 A.M. Ivory Room, Jefferson Hotel 
2:15 P.M. Crystal Room, Jefferson Hotel 
Theme: “THE Use or Visuat Ains IN War TIME” 
A. For Training Purposes 
1. In the Army—Captain Charles Hoban, Signal 
Corps 
2. In the 
U.S.N.R. 
3. In School and _ Factories—Mr. 
srooker, U.S. Office of Education 
B. For Information and Understanding 
1. At Home—Mr. Paul Reed, Director, Bureau of 
Motion Pictures, Office of War Information 
2. And Abroad—(A speaker from the State De- 
partment has been invited) 


9 
2 


Navy—Lieutenant Don Williams, 


Floyde E 


DVI Zone Officers 
Several changes have occurred in the list of officers 
for the DVI zones during the past few months. Follow- 
ing are the names and addresses of the presidents and 
secretary-treasurers as they now stand. 
Zone I (Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont) 
President, Edward F. Wheeler, City Schools, Bristol, 
Conn. 
Secretary, Chester A. Robinson, J. S. Kendall School, 
Belmont, Mass. 
Zone II (Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia) 
President, E. Winifred Crawford, Public Schools, Mont- 
clair, N.J. 
Secretary, James S. Kinder, Pennsylvania College for 
Women, Pittsburgh 
Zone III (Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio, West 
Virginia ) 
President, Ford L. Lemler, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor 
Secretary, D. Arthur Bricker, Visual Aids Exchange, 
Cincinnati Public Schools 
Zone IV (Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Wisconsin) 
President, L. W. Cochran, University of Iowa, Iowa 
City. 
Secretary, Donald W. McCavick, 313 College Court, 
Iowa City, Ia. 
Zone V (Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota) 
President, Ella Callista Clark, Winona State College, 
Minn. 
Secretary, Donald K. Lewis, Central High School, Red 
Wing, Minn. 
Zone VI (Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Washington) 
President, Alan Finstad, Fife School, Tacoma, Wash. 
Secretary, Katherine S. Klise, High School, Sunny- 
side, Wash. 
Zone VII (Arizona, California, Nevada, New Mexico) 
President, Boyd B. Rakestraw, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley 
Secretary, George M. Jamieson, Jr., City Schools, 
Eureka, Cal. 
Zone VIII (Colorado, Kansas, Nebraska, Utah, Wyo- 
ming ) 
President, Lelia Trolinger, University of Colorado, 
Boulder 
Secretary, Jeanette Parker, State College of Education, 
Greeley, Colo. 
Zone IX (Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas) 
President, B. F. Holland, University of Texas, Austin 
Secretary, Paul F. McRoy, Visual Education Labora- 
tory, 1500 Louisiana St., Houston, Tex. 
Zone X (Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee) 
President, Oscar Sams, Jr., University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville 
Secretary, Bernice Mims, Extension Division, Univer- 
sity of Florida, Gainesville 
Send in your renewal to the secretary of your zone! 
(Concluded on page 24) 
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The Film and International Understanding 


The Cinema in World Education 
Dr. Paul Monroe 


HE school must include the cultural range of a 

society. Hence in these modern times the school 
should include the cinema. In fact, education, though 
not always through the formal education of the schools, 
has already included the cinema. 

One argument for the general recognition of the edu- 
cational power of the film for good or for evil in world 
affairs is the general use that has been made of it by 
the totalitarian countries to produce the subordination 
of their youth to their ideology. The cinema becomes 
with them one of the most favored methods in modern 
education to produce the results which they desire. The 
advantage of this method is that it is not confined to 
the formal educational processes of the school. 

It is a well known fact that America is best known 
in many foreign lands through the cinema. Perhaps 
by no other method could America be made known so 
intimately to foreign observers as through this in- 
strument. Its possibilities are almost unlimited. 

The cinema as now used in many modern schools in 
geography, history and related subjects is a vital aid to 
auditory impressions, and as a visual aid is always 
very effective. This use is only a beginning, and may 
be but a very slight indication of the possible future 
use of a method which is capable of a mighty develop- 
ment. 

* * ok 


R. MONROE’S optimistic view of the potential 
expansion of the use of the educational film cer- 
tainly is being borne out, even as these very lines are 
being written. Even the most enthusiastic advocates 
of visual aids have been amazed by the size and scope 
of the tremendous contribution which the educational 
film already is making to the war effort in so many 
ways—and the end is not yet ! 

The statement that the present use of the educational 
film “is only a beginning, and may be but a very slight 
indication of the possible future use of a method which 
is capable of a mighty development” is nowhere truer 
than it is in the field of international understanding. 
Here we have only begun, and a whole world of op- 
portunity lies ahead. 

Two fundamental causes may be responsible for the 
slower progress in this field . . . . one of them technical, 
and the other psychological : 

First of all, certain technical devices, such as color, 
sound, montage and synchronization, which enable the 
film more easily to overcome barriers of time, space, 
and language, have only recently been hrougiit to a 
high degree of refinement. 

Secondly, there was no intense demand for use of 
the film in international understanding until the present 
world crisis arose, and therefore even the techniques 
which were available were not seriously considered in 
this particular connection. 

Some travel films have used these techniques with 


Edited by DR. JOHN E. DUGAN 
Haddon Heights, New Jersey, Schools 
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EDITOR’S NOTE—Dr. Monroe, who wrote this brief ar- 
ticle exclusively for this page, is a world renowned authority 
on educational history and international education. In addi- 
tion to service aS President of the World Federation of 
Education Associations and as Director of the International 
Institute of Teachers College at Columbia, he has held 
distinguished educational posts in various parts of the world, 
and holds honorary degrees from the University of Peking, 
the University of Brazil, and the University of Dublin. 

This page is honored to have Dr. Monroe’s comment on 
“The Cinema in World Education.” 
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great effectiveness. Although not usually made with 
fn eve to developing international understanding, some 
of these films nevertheless contain material which may 
prove to be of great value in that direction. 

Although we still are learning some of our first 
lessons in the use of the film in developing international 
understanding, experience in the present crisis already 
has evolved certain principles which seem to be valid 
in this field. Purely militaristic films, films which are 
chiefly concerned with the movements of masses of 
troops and equipment, do not seem to be particularly 
effective. Films which are purely nationalistic, which 
seek to portray the power and glory of some nation to 
the exclusion of almost everything else, do not con- 
tribute to friendly understanding. Films whick preach 
about abstractions do not achieve very concrete results. 

Those films which center about ordinary human 
beings and reach out from them for their lessons seem 
to be most effective. When Mr. Proudfoot shows a 
light, he creates more real understanding and sym- 
pathy than many a lofty flight of cinematic artistry 
might achieve. “Village School” seals a bond of 
friendship that a film tour of all the universities in 
England could not create. 

This principle of ordinary human interest applies 
even when the film is concerned with military matters 
or with abstract ideas. We can sense the drive and 
determination of an army which is marching along 
with Corporal Jones, and we can become emotional 
about some abstract principle which is pressing in on 
the hopes and fears of some ordinary mortal on the 
screen. Perhaps this principle of interest in the human 
individual may be the seed from which will come the 
power of the film in bringing about international under- 
standing and influencing reconstruction in the post-war 
world. 

Will this sort of film be the type for those days and 
those needs? Will the documentary film play a major 
role? How will these films be financed, produced, 
distributed, exhibited, interpreted ? 

These questions challenge all those who are inter 
ested in visual education. Answering them will demand 
intelligence, ingenuity, and practical ability. They de 
serve all of that. 
have much to do with determining the course of re 
construction in the post-war world. 


Kor how they are answered ma\ 
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* A Vital New Use for RCA Audio-Visual Aids! * 





Johnny Doughboy mastered his 
machine gun...at the movies! 


In the training camp where Johnny was stationed, he had 


to go to the movies. It was part of his training. 


For the movies Johnny saw were of a very special kind 
produced by Uncle Sam and shown only to Uncle Sam’s 
soldiers. These films taught Johnny how to man his 


machine gun. 


Of course they didn’t replace actual handling and 
practice with the gun — but they gave Johnny Dough- 
boy a pretty good idea of what to do the first time he 
squatted on the firing range and crooked his finger 
around the trigger. They gave him the background and 
theory of the gun, explained its intricate mechanism, 
showed its correct use, taught him how to protect him- 
self against injury. 


Time is short in this war, and this new visual 








method has helped our Army and Navy train thousands 
of men in each camp simultaneously, quickly and accu- 
rately, in the handling of weapons, in the practice of 
military maneuvers and operations, in conduct under 


combat conditions. 


RCA is proud of the part its projectors and its film record- 
ing and reproducing facilities are playing in the use of 
these strategic films. They help make Johnny Doughboy 
the best trained so!dier in the world today. 


Today, RCA 16mm. sound projectors are available only 
for war training purposes. That’s why the RCA 
equipment you now have should be kept in 
perfect running order. It must be kept working 


until you can again buy these superior 








projectors for your educational work. 


RCA AUDIO-VISUAL SERVICE 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
RCA Manufacturing Company, Inc., Camden, N. J. 
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SCHOOL MADE MOTION PICTURES 


NE of the outstanding school-made films of 1942 
is Hoover High Prepares, the timely production 
of the students of Herbert Hoover High School, San 
Diego, California. Winner of a first award in the 
New York University High School Motion Picture 
Contest, the film contains many ideas in which 
school film makers are interested today. 
Through the courtesy of Miss Ruth Herry, faculty 
advisor of the Herbert Hoover photography group, 
the complete shooting script of the film has been se- 
cured and is partially reprinted below. The script 
gives full details for 98 scenes, numbered consecutively 
1 to 98, with customary opening and: closing titles. 
Every scene is marked as close-up (C.U.), middle 
shot (M.S.), long shot (L.S.), and special techniques 
required in certain scenes, such as panning, camera 
angles, camera positions, etc., are always indicated. 
The film is divided into 10 parts by content titles 
as follows: 


Scenes 2to 18 
Scenes 19 to 31 
Scenes 32 to 58 
Scenes 59 to 63 
Scenes 64 to 68 
Scenes 69 to 71 
Scenes 72 to 79 
Scenes 80 to 86 


First Aid Classes 
Knitting 

Stretcher Construction 
Surgical Dressings 

Red Cross Sewing 

Red Cross Collection 
Defense Stamps and Bonds 
Print Shop Works 

Art in Defense Scenes 87 to 92 
Air Raid Drill Scenes 93 to 98 


To show the form and detail of the shooting script, 
the subject of Stretcher Construction above is re- 
printed in full below: 


Title—StrETCHER CONSTRUCTION 


Scene 32. C, U. Sign on wire around aluminum pile on 
lawn, “Aluminum for Stretchers”. Two completed 
stretchers arranged in front of it. 

Scene 33, M. S. Six boys bring boxes full of aluminum and 
put on pile, then walk away. 

Scene 34. C. U. Pile of aluminum showing sign and com- 
pleted stretchers again. 

Scene 35. C. U. Furnace red hot. 

Scene 36. C, U. Pot of melted aluminum. Dipper stirs 
it around. 

Scene 37. C. U. Dipper pouring aluminum into mold. 

Scene 38. C. U. Taking stretcher leg from mold. 

Scene 39, C. U. Completed stretcher legs on table and 
more being placed there. 

Scene 40. M. S. Two boys working at lathe turning stret- 


cher arm. 
Scene 41, C. U. Hand working on one end of stretcher 
arm. 


Scene 42. M. S. Two boys take arm from lathe and ex- 
amine it. 

Scene 43. C. U. Drill going through braces. Small pieces 
of metal flying about. 

Scene 44. -C. U. Hands putting bolt in to hold braces to- 
gether. 

Scene 45. C. U. Hand hammering rivet in braces. 

Scene 46. C. U. Girl unrolling stretcher canvas. 

Scene 47. C. Girl measuring with yardstick on canvas. 

Scene 48, C. Girl cutting canvas. 

Scene 49. C. U. Girl folding and creasing hems in canvas. 

Scene 50. C. U. From over girl’s shoulder, two shots of 
canvas being sewed on power machine. 


U, 
U. 


By HARDY R. FINCH 


Head of the English Department 
Greenwich High School, Greenwich, Conn. 





We are pleased, as our readers will be, at the re- 
appearance of “The Question Box” in this issue. It 
will be conducted by Donald A. Eldridge, as successor 
to Godfrey Elliott who joined the Army Air Forces 
last September, Mr. Eldridge is Director of Visual 
Instruction in the New Haven Schools and has 
long been interested and active in the making of 
school-films. We are fortunate in having the able 
continuance of “The Question Box” thus assured. 

Nelson L. Greene 











Scene 51. C. U. Drilling hole in wood for fastening on 
braces. 

Scene 52. C. U. Working braces to check them. 

Scene 53. M. S. Three boys tacking canvas on stretcher 
arms, 

Scene 54. Hand hammering tacks in canvas. 

Scene 55. C. U. Stretcher opened up, showing stencil of 
Red Cross on it. 

Scene 56. M.S, Row of completed stretchers. Boy places 
another in row. 

Scene 57. M. S. Student carrying completed stretcher out 
of shop and placing it in Red Cross station wagon. 

Scene 58. M. S. Another student doing same as scene 57, 


Question Box on School Film Production 


Question: For some time now we have been discussing 
the possibility of producing a film based on our school 
activities, and have just reached the point where we can 
make definite plans for this, due to the kind interest of 
an amateur movie-maker of our community who _ has 
offered to underwrite our first production. However, we 
have heard rumors that all 16 mm film has been, or is 
about to be “frozen,” and consequently we are hesitant to 
procede with our plans. Can you either “spike that rumor” 
or confirm it? Under the circumstances, what would you 
advise us to do? 

Answer: Last spring there was a report that public sale 
of 16mm film would be halted by December, 1942. As this 
is written, however, this “freeze” is not yet quite com- 
plete, although the supply is definitely and drastically 
curtailed. By October, most film dealers had been cut 
to 7% of their 1941 quotas, and this is still in effect in 
December. This means that dealers whose normal sales 
were small in volume now have shelves which are nearly 
if not entirely bare. One dealer we know has been wait- 
ing for several weeks not only for ‘tis last film order to 
come through, but for assurance from the manufacturer 
that it will be filled. Yet casual inquiries have revealed 
dealers who still have several hundred feet of 16mm film 
of most types in stock, though they are not expecting to 
have it very long. 

Thus, the best advice we can give you is to consult 
your local dealer or dealers immediately. (It might be 
wise in your case to have your “benefactor” do this for 
you since, if he has had a sizable account in the past, he 
may be on the dealer’s “preferred list.” For we suspect 
that in some cases the last few reels of film may be doled 
out on a basis similar to that used by some grocers in 
disposing of their last precious packages of coffee a few 
weeks ago.) 

In any event, you should certainly estimate the amount 
of film to be needed as accurately as possible, and, if you 
are certain of completing your production, you should buy 

(Concluded on page 24) 
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THE NEW FILMOSOUND 


This new, compact, precision-built projector has every feature required 
for finest reproduction of 16mm. sound and silent motion pictures. 
It is a typical Bell & Howell engineering achievement, bringing un- 
excelled B&H performance in spite of restricted use of critical materials 
needed for war production. 











NOTE PLEASE 
Save old lamps—re- 
turn them through your 
dealer or direct so that 
the bases can be re- 
used. This saves criti- 
cal war materials. 


Keep Your Projector in ‘‘Trim”’ 


Bell & Howell Modernization and Reconditioning Service 
enables you to keep your Filmosound or Filmo silent 
projector up to the minute and in tiptop trim at small 
cost. This service is available to you through your dealer 
or direct from the factory. 


two new sound filmson 
North Africa by Count 
Byron de Prorok. With 
American armed forces 
fighting in North Afri- 
ca this film is particu- 
larly timely for its ed- 
ucational and inspira- 
tional value. 





4 AIR FORCE and 
NAVY FILMS—now 
available for pre- 


flight and prein- 
duction high school train- 
ing courses. 


GOOFER TROUBLE—this is a 
British Civilian Defense 
film which treats a grim 
subject in a light vein 

but drives home its point 
just the same. More than 
200 British films are avail- 
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Your Country 
Needs the Help 


of Your 
PROJECTOR! 


NOWLEDGE is power—and the more Americans learn 
K about the war through motion pictures, the sooner 
the hour of Victory. 

In schoolhouses and other social centers throughout 
our land, projectors are running films that help us win the 
war, and prepare us for the peace to come. Films that train 
civilian and soldier alike, and soldier-to-be also, how to 
work and to fight; films that help keep high our resolve 
that the free way of life shall prevail. 

Those projectors—your projectors—keep them running! 
Treat them well, but work them plenty. Run more films 
that fight for freedom. 

Never before have there been so many important and 
timely films. The FILMOSOUND LIBRARY gives you 
access to several thousand, discriminatingly selected— 
on rental or purchase basis. Use the coupon below for 
further information, or write us in detail concerning your 
film needs. 







a 


OUR TOWN—Thorn- 
ton Wilder's Pulitzer 
Prize play brought to 
the screen as a ‘““Ten 
Best"’ selection. Cut 
for school use. 











“E” FOR EXCELLENCE— 
how the Army-Navy 
Award for extraordi- 
nary performance is 
won and presented is 
shown by this one- 
reel sound film. Serv- 
ice charge 50c. 






















Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; New York; Hollywood; Washington, D.C.; Loncan. Est. 1967 
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sauna Eihensy. Send toc CIVILIAN DEFENSE — many § BELL & HOWELL COMPANY | 
epectal catates films on this subject, to gy 1817 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago, Il. 1 
‘ meet vitally important prob- Without obligation, please send me, free: 
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t Detailed information on new Filmosound Model V; 
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TO HELP WIN 
THE WAR! 


MOVIE 





Outstanding Anti-Axis Features 
(16mm Sound) 
“THIS IS THE ENEMY''—The Polish, Yugoslav, Russian and 
Ukranian people in combat with the Nazi forces. 


"THE SPANISH EARTH''—Ernest Hemingways great anti-fascist 
documentary. 

“CHINA'S 400 MILLION''—Absorbing and timely screen story 
of China's epic defense against Japanese invasion. 


"CRISIS—THE NAZI WAY''—The crisis in Sudetenland, the 
Czech preparations; Hitler propaganda methods. 


"THE LADY VANISHES''—Exciting drama of English espionage. 


And many other new training and morale films. 


WRITE Movies fe Help Win the’ War" NOW 


BRANDON FILMS vis cre cis 
NEW YORK CITY 











= 
the entire amount immediately, Remember to allow a 
considerable amount for “wastage,” particularly if this is 
your first film. Experienced school film producers con- 
sider themselves fortunate to get away with as little as 
20% wastage. Most beginners waste closer to 50% if they 
do a real job of editing. 

In this connection, it seems wise to reemphasize the 
fact that the amount of film wasted decreases in direct 
proportion to the care with which the shooting script is 
prepared and the thoroughness with which the action is 
rehearsed. With film at a premium, you owe it to other 
movie makers in your community to take every precaution 
possible to pare the wastage item to the barest minimum. 

If your local dealer cannot supply you, you might try 
one of the big agencies in a nearby city. In doing so, be 
sure to specify the amount of film you want, the size, 
and type. Also, a check enclosed to cover the amount of 
the order might be a factor in getting results. 

(We'd be interested in hearing of the results of your 
work. And incidentally, if you locate a dealer who has 
just hundreds and hundreds of feet of film available, 
please let us know; we'll probably be searching for film 
ourselves one of these days.) 

Question: Perhaps we are anticipating trouble which 
will not come, but we want to be prepared for the worst, and 
are trying to make plans for giving our movie makers club 
something to do when our present supply of film is exhausted, 
as it will be when we finish our current film on Our Schools 
in War-time. We have maintained a rather extensive pro- 
duction schedule for the past two and a half years. We have 
a few newsreels dating back as tar as 1935, and would hate 
to have to cease activity now or in the future because of a lack 
of film to work with. Can you give us some suggestions 
as to things we could do if we should be unable to secure 
additional film in the future? 

Answer: This is a timely question which is a logical 
supplement to the preceding one. It indicates a type of long 
range planning which we hope is being practiced by school 
movie clubs generally, for, as we indicated above, 16mm 
film supplies will be increasingly difficult to procure for the 
duration of the war. 

The first suggestion which occurs to us is an obvious one, 
and probably has been listed by you already. Since you ap- 
parently have a rather extensive library of films produced 
in your school, why not screen them, looking for sequences 
which would lend themselves to a common theme—perhaps 
simply a historical review of the past eight years? 

This sort of thing has been done commercially, with pro- 
ducers using “clips” from their films of the past decade which, 
arranged carefully, give an effective picture of the changes 
in history during this period, changes which are given new 
significance as illuminated in the light of today’s war condi- 


The Educational Screen 


tions. Surely there must be scenes in your earlier school 
films which show changes which have occurred in styles of 
dress, hair-do’s, dancing, curriculum, faculty and administration, 
and various classroom as well as extra-curricular activities 
Perhaps you could shoot a few extra scenes while making 
your current film on the adjustments your school has made 
to the demands of war, with the idea of using them for con- 
trast and to bring the continuity up to the moment 

Ot course, objections may be raised that cutting sections 
from the older films will impair their historical value as 
individual documents. If this is really important, it would 
in most cases be possible to “borrow” the desired scenes and 
splice them together long enough to present a tew = special 
showings, or, 1f you use the negative, and if there is enough 
stock available to the laboratory to make a print, you might 
have a copy made. Then you could re-splice the sections 
into their original places. 

If this is done, it would be helpful to insert a short. strip 
ot white leader film in place of each section removed. By 
numbering these white strips consecutively, and keeping a 
caretul record otf where each corresponding section of film is 
inserted in the composite reel, the business of reconstructing 
the original reels would be relatively simple, though time- 
consuming, to be sure 

In a future issue we would he glad to suggest a few 
specific types of treatment which might be gtven to such 
composite re-editions. Better yet, we will offer this column as 
a medinin through which all movie producing groups can 
“pool” their resources of plans, experiments, and cxperiences 
in this sort of thing. Send in your report in any form you 
wish—outline, synopsis, or sample script—whatever is casiest 
We will attempt to summarize these in such a way 


for vou. 
as to anticipate potential questions on this problem, to the 
mutual benefit of all concerned. DonaLp A. Evprinat 


Department of Visual Instruction 


(Concluded from page 19) 


Metropolitan New York Branch Program 

The second program in a series on “War and the 
Schools,” held December 1 by the Metropolitan New 
New York Branch of Zone II, attracted an attendance 
of approximately 500. Since the theme of this program 
was “Pan American Relations,” films from the Office 
of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs were fea- 
tured. Those shown were “Colombia, the Crossroads 
of America,” “Mexican Moods,” “High Over the 
Border” (in Spanish), “Argentine Primer.”’ Speakers 
were Miss Regina C. Burke, Associate Superintendent, 
New York City Schools, and Dr. Henry Hein, Principal 
of James Monroe High School. Miss Rita Hochheimer 


presided. 


Zone VII Meets 

Mr. Boyd B. Rakestraw, President of Zone VII, 
reports that on Monday, November 16th, the Univer- 
sity of California Extension Division called a luncheon 
meeting of the members of that zone for the purpose 
of discussing problems concerning the availability and 
distribution of government films with the representatives 
from the various War Information Agencies. 

Miss Barbara Spendlove, from the British Informa- 
tion Office. explained the film service of that Office; 
Miss Beverly Levy, from the Pacific House in San 
Francisco, recommended that organization as a source 
of film material on Latin America, and Mr. Clark 
Galloway from the State Council of Defense, discussed 
“Visual Instruction and the Office of Civilian Defense.” 

The meeting afforded an opportunity to exchange 
ideas, and suggestions as to cooperation with these film 
sources and agencies in securing satisfactory distribu- 
tion of government subjects. 
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——KEYSTONE Follows the 
Up-to-Date Needs of Education 


Despite the overwhelming military needs of today, schools have the 
obligation of preparing the pupils of today for the, perhaps, more over- 
whelming demands of tomorrow. 


In this obligation what is more important than to familiarize students 
with our outposts and our friendly and allied neighbors? 


Keystone offers units—25 stereographs or 25 lantern slides to each 
unit—as follows: 


OUR OUTPOSTS 
19A Hawaii 19B Alaska 19C The Philippines 
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OUR FRIENDLY AND ALLIED NEIGHBORS 


(Units published in recent years.) 


No. 20 Our Neighbors in Eastern Canada No. 23 Living in the Caribbean Lands 
No. 21 Our Neighbers in Western No. 24 The East-Coast Countries of South 
and Northern Canada America 
No. 25 The West-Coast Countries of South 
No. 22 Our Mexican Neighbors America 


(Units published very recently.) 


No. 22A Cuba and the Wes? Indies No. 25B Brazil 
H No. 23A Central America No. 25C Argentina, Uruguay, and Paraguay 
No. 25A Venezuela, Colombia, Trinidad, No. 25D Peru and Ecuador 
Curacao, and the Guianas No. 25E Chile and Bolivia 





Title Lists and Other Additional Information Will Be Sent upon Request 














Meadville, Penna. 


‘rn: View Company 
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SEND FOR OUR 


NEW 1943 CATALOG! 


Free Government War Information Films 
Free Industrial Subjects in Technicolor 


More than 250 features and hundreds 
of short subjects . . . 16 mm Sound 


SWANK MOTION PICTURES 


620 N. Skinker Blvd. St. Louis, Mo: 





Utilizing the School-Made Film 


(Concluded from page 13) 


passed.? As Martin so aptly puts it “When the paying 
public is correctly informed as to the activities and 
functions of the local school system, the chances will be 
greatly reduced that the local tax adjustment board will 
remonstrate to the supposedly high tax rate in the 
budget for school purposes.’’ 

7. To Demonstrate The Part Our Schools Are Play- 
ing In The Fight For Victory. Do the people of your 
community realize the essential part the schools are 
playing in the war effort? Show ’em with a film. Make 
it a film which carries a punch. Such a film has re- 
cently been produced by the Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation, entitled Backing Up The Guns.® It pictures 
the fine work of the schools in training workers for war 
industries, in turning out citizens who are physically 
fit and mentally awake. It shows how the schools 
stand as the great bulwarks of democracy by passing 
on to the generations of youths passing through their 
portals our great heritage of freedom. This is not the 
usual soft, wishy-washy series of scenes of boys and 
girls playing at life, but shows that youth and their 
schools are doing their part. Students will be glad to 
be seen in this type of film and their parents will be 
glad to see them in it. Theatres will gladly accept this 
film for its audiences (a short 6 minute 35mm version 
of Backing Up The Guns has been made available for 
theatrical use) for it is a morale builder of the highest 
order. 

8. To Orient The New Student. One of the most 
effective uses of the school film Seeing State, showing 
the activities of the State Teachers College, Paterson, 
N. J., was in its presentation as a part of the “Freshman 
Week” program. In fifteen minutes the incoming 
freshmen gained an idea of the scope of activities open 
to them and of the spirit of the school in which they 
were to become active participants. Similarly a school 
made film was used at the Milne School, Albany, N. Y., 
to acquaint the new seventh graders with their chosen 
secondary school. 


7. Idem, p. 100. 

8. Martin, Norval, L., “Interpreting the Public Schools 

Through Motion Pictures,’ Educational Screen, May, 1939 
P. 152. 

9. For a review of Behind the Guns see Educational Screen 
for October, 1942. P. 308. 


The Educational Screen 


9. To Recruit Students. Again on the college level, 
or for the private school, the school film may be used 
to present the program of the school to prospective 
students. The Paterson State Teachers College film, 
referred to above, was used during guidance weeks in 
high schools to show the young graduate the advan- 
tages and facilities which this college offered. 

10. To Stimulate Others. The school film may be 
loaned to other communities to serve as a source of 
new ideas, for comparison, or to inspire student effort. 
If a school film attempts to interpret aspects of the en- 
vironment, other schools may find these films useful 
teaching material. Denver reports that their school- 
made films are used by many schools outside of Denver 
because “they are the only available films covering these 
aspects of community life, organized in terms of a 
community.’”’?° 

11. At Educational Conferences. Good school films 
may be used at educational conferences to illustrate 
reports of school work or to serve as discussion ma- 
terial for phases of school philosophy. 

12. In College Educational Classes. The instructors 
in education at teachers colleges and normal schools 
welcome school films as documentary evidence of the 
principles and theories which are discussed in their 
classes. The Milne High School film, referred to above, 
is used each year in the general education classes at the 
New York State College for Teachers, Albany, N. Y. 

13. For Curriculum Study. The curriculum com- 
mittee in the local school system or in other schools 
may profitably examine school films for evidence of 
curriculum building principles. 

14. Extra-Curricular Activities Committee Study. 
The extra-curricular activities committee may well 
examine the school newsreel for aid in evaluating its 
program. 

15. In The Speech Department. The school-made 
sound film may be used by the speech department as 
first-class material for comment and criticism of local 
speech habits. Silent films may be utilized by having 
students write and deliver the film commentary. 

16. English Classes. The English classes may use 
the films as the source for theme material, and for the 
study of the film as a form of composition. 

17. Social Studies Classes. The film may be shown 
several times during the school year in assemblies or in 
individual classes as a means of acquainting the students 
with the services available in their own school, the 
people who serve the school, and to introduce discus- 
sion on home, community, and school relations. 

18. The Film As a Form of Art. Art classes may 
use the film to study composition. The photography 
club may learn a great deal by critically examining the 
scenes in the school film for focus, angles, and the like. 

19. As Historical Documents. Finally, the films 
which were made last year and the year before that are 
still valuable as historical documents. Scenes from 
these films may be used in making an historical short. 
This film should show not only the improvement in 
educational method, but also improvement in school 
motion picture techniques. 


10. Brooker and Herrington, Op. Cit. P. 17. 
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Experimental Research 


in Audio-Visual Education 
By DAVID GOODMAN 


TITLE:. AN EXPERIM®NTAL STUDY OF THE 
EFFECTIVENESS OF MOTION PICTURES IN 
TEACHING GENERAL SCIENCE 


Investigator: W. KENNETH BAKER 
For the degree of Master of Arts, completed 1940—Wit- 
tenberg College. 
First EXPERIMENT 


Objectives 

The specific aims were (1) to determine the value of the 
motion picture in helping the pupils to acquire factual in- 
formation and (2) to determine whether silent films or 
sound films are the more effective. 


Procedure 

In this experiment the technique used in presenting the 
motion pictures was the one the author believed to be most 
commonly employed by teachers using motion pictures as 
a teaching device. The films were simply shown without 
anything being done to prepare the pupils for the films. 
They were shown at a time when it seemed they would do 
the most good. While the films were being shown very 
little was added by the instructor in the way of oral com- 
ments. The value of showing the films to one group of 
students was compared to the value of an equal amount of 
time being spent by an equivalent group of students in 
working on workbook exercises and in reading reference 
material. 


Results 


The results obtained in this experiment seem to indicate 
that in some instances films are slightly more effective than 
a study period, while in other cases there is little or no 
difference. On the average, the sound films seemed to be 
slightly more effective than silent films. These results 
further indicate that educational motion pictures should 
occupy a place among the instructional devices used in 
teaching general science and that the particular film tech- 
nique used in presenting the films in this experiment was 
ineffective. 


SECOND EXPERIMENT 
Objectives 


The specific aims were (1) to determine the value of 
motion pictures in helping the pupils to acquire factual in- 
formation; (2) to determine the value of motion pictures 
in helping the pupils to understand scientific principles; 
(3) to determine the value of motion pictures in helping the 
pupils to make practical application of the facts and prin- 
ciples studied; (4) to determine the value of silent motion 
Pictures as compared to sound motion pictures; and (5) to 
determine whether or not there is a progressive gain as the 
number of films used increased. 


Procedure 


A definite film technique was developed and used in this 
experiment. In every case the content of the motion pic- 
ture film was correlated with the subject matter studied. 
Anything studied, which was included in the film to be 
shown later, was carefully pointed out and the pupils were 
instructed to watch for this in the film. In this manner 
the instructor tried to use the film to interest, stimulate and 
motivate the pupils in their work. At the conclusion of 
the study the motion picture which had been correlated with 
the subject matter just completed was shown as a sum- 
mary. The pupils were required to write a summary 
paragraph on each film and to hand it in on the day follow- 
ing the showing of the film. The value of showing films 
to the one group of students in the manner just described 
was compared to the value of an equal amount of time 
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HISTORICAL 


FEATURES and SHORTS 


in 16 mm. Sound 
COUNT OF MONTE CRISTO 


CATHERINE THE GREAT 
with Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. and Elizabeth Bergner 


PRIVATE LIFE OF HENRY Vill 


with Charles Laughton, Merle Oberon, Gertrude Law- 
rence, Robert Donat, Binnie Barnes. 


THE SCARLET PIMPERNEL 
with Leslie Howard and Merle Oberon 


RETURN OF THE SCARLET PIMPERNEL 

















The following series of historical shorts have been pro- 
duced with a new ory =: using famous works of art 
including sculpture and landscape. 


English Monarchs 


HENRY VIII EDWARD VI 
MARY TUDOR ELIZABETH 


Famous Women of History 
One Reel Each 


JOAN OF ARC 
CLEOPATRA 
CLEOPATRA and ANTHONY 
BOADICEA DELILAH 
QUEEN OF SHEBA 


Send for Catalog of 2500 Entertainment and Edu- 
cational Subjects available for rental and sale. 


Mdter O Lutloley Spe 


D ENTERTAINMENT| penrentanm nT EMMI NY Goes OU CATIONAL 4 
25 W. 45th St. Dept. E-1 





New York 











being spent by an equivalent group of students in an oral 
teacher-pupil summary. 


Results 


The results indicate that the motion pictures used in this 
experiment were more effective than the oral teacher-pupil 
summary in teaching factual information, in helping the 
pupil to understand the scientific principles studied and in 
helping the pupils to apply the facts and principles studied. 
Che difference between the film group and the non-film 
group was not quite great enough to establish definitely the 
superiority of the film group as being the result of the 
educational motion pictures, but the statistical significance 
of the difference was great enough that such a conclusion 
seems highly probable. There was nothing in these results, 
however, which would indicate a superiority of silent films 
over sound films, or vice versa. The results gave no indica- 
tion that there was a progressive gain on the part of the 
pupils as the number of films they had seen increased. 


Conclusions 


From this study the conclusion seems justifiable that the 
technique employed in the second experiment is effective 
and that the indiscriminate showing of films in the class- 
room contributes little or nothing to the learning process. 
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The Siterature in 


A Monthly Digest 


ADMINISTRATION 


The Use of Educational Film Libraries in the Distribution 
of War Films—L. C. Larson, Chairman, Educational Film 
Lending Library Committee, Indiana University—Film and 
Radio Discussion Guide, 9:103 November, 1942. 

The accelerated output of 16 mm. films by government agen- 
cies indicates the need for some standardization of practice 
among film distributors. At a meeting of representatives from 
such libraries and government agencies in January, 1942 it was 
pointed out that the approximately 100 film libraries, located 
in 14 states, are serving about 18,000 sound projectors in schools 
and communities. 

The Educational Film Lending Library Committee consists 
of 6 representatives from educational non-profit film lending 
libraries. This Committee has the power to allocate quantitively 
the deposit of free prints with member libraries, and when 
necessary to re-allocate such deposited prints to obtain 
maximum use. It recommended that government films be 
deposited free in educational libraries to be distributed for a 
service charge of 0c per subject, plus transportation, to be 
paid by the borrower. 

The recommendations of the Educational Film Lending Lib- 
rary Committee which were adopted and approved by the Na- 
tional University Extension Association at a joint conference in 
Washington on October 6, 1942 are then reprinted. 

From a questionnaire recently analyzed from 103 returns, it 
has been estimated that if all libraries approve the recom- 
mendations of the \ »mmittee, 165 prints of each subject will be 
needed to provide each with the minimum number of prints 
according to its classification (volume of bookings). The min- 
imum total audience thus reached would be 1,500,000; the 
maximum 3 million. Some such standardization of procedure 
would eventually save much money on films and film damage 
and would get the maximum distribution and optimum utiliza- 
tion of government films. 


UTILIZATION 


Film Utilization Guide—compiled by the University of 
Michigan Bureau of Visual Education, F. L. Lemler, in 
charge. 726 pp. 1942. $2.00 to mmbers of the University of 
Michigan film. service, $2.75 to non-members, 

The University of Michigan Bureau has compiled this guide 
to assist the classroom teacher (1) in the selection of films 
which will more accurately serve particular teaching needs, 
and (2) in making film utilization more purposeful and ef- 
fective. 

Included among the specifics for each film are: 

1. A somewhat complete synopsis of the film content so 
written as to suggest the general impression given by 
the film itself. 

2. An indication, at least, of the general maturity range 

within which it should be possible to use the film ef- 

fectively. 
3. Some reported uses or utilization of the film in tradi- 
tional school subjects. 

4. Some reported teaching objectives which the film can help 
achieve. 

5. Some teacher comments which should have significance to 
other teachers for intelligent utilization. 

Utilization or evaluation data for 650 University of Michigan 
films are included in the Guide, a page of valuable informa- 
tion for each film. This book is the culmination of several 
years’ efforts in compiling evaluation data for films and in- 
cludes the information supplied by Michigan schools cooper- 
ating in a state-wide evaluation program. Appraisal has been 
made on the basis of cumulative reports of actual classroom 
experiences with films. 
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Visual Onstriuction 


Conducted by ETTA SCHNEIDER 


A Program of Visual Education for Conservation of Tide- 
water Fisheries—Hubert J. Davis, Mathew-Whaley 
School and Virginia Fisheries Laboratory—Virginia Journal 
of Education, 36:76 October, 1942. 

The Virginia Fisheries Laboratory of the College of William 
and Mary, and the Commission of Fisheries have prepared an 
educational program for high school use. There is a mobile 
exhibit on marine fisheries, a teaching unit on the biology 
of commercial fisheries; three films on marine biology and 
fishing practices in Virginia, and a service bureau for additional 
information. 

There is a demonstration unit made up of principal commercial] 
fin-fishes of Tidewater, the oyster and its enemies, etc. Marine 
shells and miscellaneous forms such as_ jellyfish, starfish, 
octopus and sting ray are included. Many flat pictures of com- 


mercial fishing practices are also circulated. A trained marine 
biologist takes this unit from school to school, making it 
available to each for 2 or 3 days. Parent-Teacher groups also 


use the exhibit. 

The teaching unit on marine fisheries resources makes pro 
vision for three lessons: one on the oyster, one on the crab 
and one on other marine forms. The films are available in 
color or black-and-white, 16mm. silent. Address inquiries about 
these materials to the Director of Virginia Fisheries Laboratory, 
Williamsburg, Virginia. 


RADIO 
Radio Is Dynamite!—Elizabeth Goudy, Director of Radio, 
Los Angeles County Schools—The Clearing House. 17:71 


Oct. 1942 

Governor Berkeley of Jamestown, Virginia is quoted 
as having said, in 1680, “I thank God there are not free 
schools or printing here and I hope we shall not have them 
these 100 years.” He would express even greater fear 
today over the radio, which with 924 stations and 60 million 
sets reaches practically every household in the United 
States. 

Children listen to the radio, many get their news only 
from news commentators. Teachers should undertake to 
teach them to discriminate. The Los Angeles County 
Radio Project publishes pertinent information on educa 
tional programs. For example, it lists in its Radio Log 36 
news broadcasts a day, at least two each hour of the day. 
In addition, there are many news commentators, govern- 
ment-sponsored current talks by O.W.I. and other agencies; 
speeches by congressmen and other government represen- 
tatives. Students must be helped to sift information from 
propaganda talks; to ascertain whether radio today is really 
free, whether we are getting a true picture of America 
Teachers should help students to get the most from their 
radio listening. 


BOOK REVIEW 


Participation the Last Word in Films—Bruce Allyn Findlay, 
Head Supervisor of Visual Education, Los Angeles City 
Schools. 1942. 36 pp. 

This recent publication—officially known as “School 
Publication No. 384, Los Angeles City Schools,”—is any- 
thing but a “run o’ the mill” achievement. Evidently a 
serious educational publication need not be stuffy, stodgy 
or stilted, in title, format or contents. With gay red cover, 
distinctive typography, and a layout that takes full advan- 
tage of the eye-pleasing values of white space, “Participa- 
tion the Last Word in Films” is refreshing as well as 
thought-provoking to the reader, and a stimulus to film- 
makers and film users. 

This booklet aims to explain—to quote from Superin- 
tendent Kersey’s Foreword—“‘why and how teaching tech- 
niques can and should be included in instructional films.” 
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The author first discusses the “why” of using motion pi 
tures and declares that Observation+ Participation+ Appli 
cation—Learning for “Keeps.” Then comes the “how” of 
teaching procedures to develop these functions Phe 


rightly made film can do much to help; the teacher can do 
vastly more. “A great opportunity for the educator lies 
in the fact that he can build excellent teaching tech 


niques into instructional films.” The little book is full of 
concrete suggestions for better film-production and _ better 
teaching procedure 

A multiplicity of short paragraphs and epigrammati 
sentences make not only for fast reading but fruitful re 
flection. It is more provocative than expositional, low in 
word-count but high in fertile suggestiveness There may 
be those who will find the brochure too terse. too uncon 
ventional, with ‘more cleverness than substances But it 
is intended as a stimulus rather than a detailed manual of 
procedure. It is perhaps a “percussion cap for the read 
er’s powder charge.” N.L.G 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


Bibliography of Motion Pictures for Vocational and Tech- 
nical Schools—Compiled by Gilbert G. Weaver Super 
visor of Industrial Teacher-Training, State Education 
Department, Albany, N. Y.—The Hamilton Co., 225 
Lafayette St. New York, N, Y. 329 pp. (8':x11) mimeo 
1942, $2.50. 

The compilation is a helpful supplement to the bulletin, Pra 
tical Hints for the Use of Motion Picture Films in Vocational 
and Technical [:ducation, reviewed in this column in the 
November issue. Its 2000 listings include motion pictures, film 
strips and standard lantern slides. The field of vocational 
and technical education has been broadly interpreted to include 
such topics as: Aeronauti Agriculture, Automotive In 
dustry, Ceramic Industry, Chemical Industry, Clothing 
and Textiles, Construction and Building, Education, Ele¢ 
trical Industry, Food Industry, Fur and Leather Industries, 
Lumber and Lumber Products, Manufacturing, \ 
Industry and Engineering, Mining, Photography, Power Pro 
duction, Printing and Allied Industries, Rubber Products, 


Safety, Sanitation and Health, Science and Technology, Sel 
ing and Distributing, Transportation \bout 250 pages of the 
volume are devoted to listings of motion pictures; the ré¢ 
mainder of the book lists slides and_ filmstrips There ar 
brief annotations ior each title, but no attempt at evaluatior 


Resource Units for Teachers in Pre-Flight Aeronautics— 
Prepared by the Workshop in Pre-Flight Aeronautics 


University of Minn,, Summer, 1942—Burgess Publis] 

ing Co., 426 So. Sixth St., Minneapolis, Mint 78 p 

mimeo, $1.25 

The materials included in this bulletin were assembled 
and tried by the sixty teachers and school administrators 1 
the pre-flight aeronautics, for secondary schools workshop 
during the summer session of 1942. Many of the materials 


and the suggested procedures were used with the high school 
students at the University High School 

Aviation has been divided into social studies aspects, 
aerodynamics, engines, navigation and meteorology For 
each of these topics the editors have prepared very helpful 
Sstateme.ics of content and method, together with a biblio 
graphy of (a) books and pamphlets, (b) articles, and (« 
films, filmstrips and maps The film titles are very new, 


including official Signal Corps subjects and others 


Visual Aids for Pre-Flight Aeronautics Education—(In 
Pre-Flight Aeronautics in Secondary Schools, Leaflet 
No. 63, U. S. Office of Education, 1942, p. 39-42) 
Includes maps, pamphlets, films and other materials in 

the field. Arranged according to distributors 


Health Films: A Descriptive List of 219 Motion Pictures— 
Adolf Nichtenhauser, M.D., chairman, Section of Health 
and Medical Films, American Film Center, 45 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City—The author. Oct. 1942. 25c 
The list includes films in anatomy and physiology, bac 

teriology, blood transfusion, child health, child study, first 

aid, nutrition and many related topics Fach title has 
been carefully considered from the medical point of view. 


* * * 


















Approved 
PRE-FLIGHT @ 


TRAINING FILMS 


valuable visual teaching aids 
now ready for your school 
FOR AUDITORIUM SHOWINGS 


YOUTH TAKES TO WINGS 


Produced with the Cooperation of 


THE FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, PHILA., PA. 


Endorsed and Approved by 


NATIONAL AERONAUTIC ASSOCIATION 


Exhibited by representatives of the 


CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION 


at the Educational Conventions where the Pre-Flight 
Training Courses were planned 


FOR CLASSROOM USE 

YOUTH TRAINS FOR AVIATION........... 1 REEL 
METHODS OF FLIGHT..........-.-e eee 2 REELS 
ESSENTIAL PARTS and TYPES of PLANES...1 REEL 
AERODYNAMICS — PROPERTIES of AIR....1 REEL 
AERODYNAMICS — LIFT .........- ce eeee 1 REEL 
AERODYNAMICS — AIR RESISTANCE 

and STREAMLINING .............- REEL 


a BRAY PICTURES CORP. 


729 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 






















A Witties XV 








RKO 
Picture 


10 reels 
All Talking 


with 


PRESTON FOSTER 
and 


BASIL RATHBONE 


Rental, $20 


During Lent, $25 





A stupendous religious and historical film. Should 


be shown in all schools and churches. Order from: 


MANSE FILM LIBRARY 


1521 DANA AVENUE CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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SACRIFICE SALE 


of 


LARGE FILM LIBRARY 


These are classroom films, slightly used— 


all 16 mm silent—many Eastman subjects. 





Prices as low as $7.00 per reel 





Send for group lists of films, as General Science, Social 
Studies, History, etc. in which you are interested, or send 


us list of subjects you wish to purchase. 


We will quote prices and send prints for screening to 


responsible parties. 


Creative Educational Society 


MANKATO, MINNESOTA 








MAKE YOUR OWN 


TALK from your sereen TYPEWRITER SLIDES 


WITH your quickly For Screen Projection 
TYPEWRITTEN 
MESSAGES SSG RABIC MATS 


5O RADIO-MATS $1.50 on sale by Theatre Supply Dealers 
; Write for Free Sample 


RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO.., Inc. 


222 Oakridge Blvd., Daytona Beach, Fla. 











FATHER HUBBARD EDUCATIONAL FILMS 
— 16 mm Sound — 

Bring the NEWS FRONT to your Classroom. United States—Alaska— 
Canada—Mexico—Central and South America—Europe—Asia—Africa— 
Australia—New Zealand—East Indies—Singapore. 

Write Dept. E for Catalog and Rental Rates. 

Also Free Government War Information Films. 


FATHER HUBBARD EDUCATIONAL FILMS 
188 W. Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. Santa Clara, Calif. 














FREE LOAN LIBRARY 
of 

AR. SELECTED EDUCATIONAL 

ARI FILMS SHORT St *JECTS 


(All 16 mm Sound Films) 
Effective January |, 1943 


DISTRIBUTORS 





204 Empire Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 











PROTECTION AGAINST GAS WARFARE 


A Civilian Defense 35 mm filmslide comprising 80 fully labeled, 
harid-drawn frames for Teachers, Doctors and others lecturing on 


oe $3.00 Postpaid 
VISUAL SCIENGES ox 26sE ~— SUFFERN, N. Y. 
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News and 


Winner of Maxim Award 
For Best Non Theatrical Film 

One of the best indications of the great advancement 
and improvement in non theatrical movie making is 
evident in the quality of the films submitted to Movie 
Makers magazine for its annual contest, just concluded. 
Significant, too, is the quality of films sent in, which 
shows the tremendous activity in the substandard film 
field. It indicates that private industry, educational 
institutions and the public at large have at last become 
visual education minded, for among these pictures sub- 
mitted were many films aimed at specific film programs 

for instruction, for training, for advertising and pub- 
licity, as well as for entertainment. 

The Hiram Percy Maxim Award for the best non 
theatrical of 1942 was presented to George W., 
Serebrykoff, of New York City, for “Russian Easter,” 
a 16mm film record of the celebration of Easter 
in the Russian Orthodox Church. This award is pre- 
sented each year by Mrs. John G. Lee of Farmington, 
Conn., in honor of her father, the founder and first 
president of the Amateur Cinema League, 420 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York City. It is the top award in 
Movie Makers Ten Best competition. 

“Russian Easter” is all in Kodachrome and runs 
thirty-five minutes. It is a sensitive study of the Russian 
religious rituals, together with intimate scenes of a fami- 
ly’s preparation for the feast, pictured against a back- 
ground depicting the awakening and rebirth of nature 
in the spring of the year. The service in celebration of 
the Resurrection as paralleled with the blossoming of 
the earth forms an excellent climax for this unusual film. 


High School Victory Corps 

The High School Victory Corps has been created 
to give every high school student a place in the national 
war effort through a voluntary enrolment plan. Every 
student may join the general membership of the Corps. 
Those within two years of completing high school are 
eligible to any one of the following five special service 
divisions: Land Service, Sea Service, Air Service, Pro- 
duction Service, Community Service. All Superin- 
tendents of schools and high-school principals have 
received a Manual setting forth purposes, objectives 
and recommended methods of organization of the Vic- 
tory Corps. Copies of this Manual are available from 
the Supt. of Documents, Washington, D. C., 15 cents 
per copy. 

National director of the Victory Corps is A. L. Threl- 
keld, Superintendent of Schools, Montclair, N. J., now 
on leave of absence from Montclair. 

Recently he served as chairman of the Wartime Com- 
mission committee preparing recommendations on sec- 
ondary education’s war role, a report which resulted in 
formation of the Victory Corps program. Dr. Threl- 
keld brings to his work in the U. S. Office of Education 
many years of successful educational experience. Before 
going to Montclair he was superintendent of schools at 
Denver. He was also president of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators. 
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Filming the African Battlefront 

From the day of the attack at El Alamein, the 
British army film and photographic unit has been in 
a forward position with the troops. One of their officers 
has returned to Britain with 20,000 feet of film. This 
material is being edited into a complete story of the 
Eighth Army’s successful African campaign, which will 
be shown to the public. 

The officer who carried the film home explained his 
and his colleagues’ work in a broadcast talk. The fol 
lowing excerpts indicate the handicaps and risks which 
these photographers face. 

“When the last big show started, we had at least one 
team of camera men and photographers with each di- 
They had orders to 
photograph the battle, as they saw it, 
forward with the advancing troops. 


vision of the attacking forces. 

and to follow 
This is putting 
it rather modestly, because in fact what happened in 
many cases was that our team took whatever oppor- 
tunities they could to get in front of the frontlines, so 
that they could get pictures of our men coming forward 
to the attack. 

“On a job of this kind it is left to each individual 
team to get the most vivid pictures of the action they 
are watching. You may think that this is not too diffi- 
cult to decide. 

“But it is not quite so easy as that, because the 
desert is a devilishly difficult place to illustrate. With 
no vantage points for the camera, the heat mirage comes 
up from the ground and distorts the sharp image of the 
object, and so makes decent photography impossible, 
at anything more than a mile’s distance. When the 
sun is down it is completely blinding. There are no 
shadows, no trees, no mountains, nothing but scrubby 
camel thorn, and very often a dust haze to make it even 
more difficult. 

“The Army film and photographic units were travel- 
ing in American jeeps or trucks, keeping up with the 
attack, and I was constantly visiting them to see how 
they were getting on and what material they were 
getting. Every day the reels and negatives would go 
back to battle headquarters to be developed at the base. 
I can assure you that these chaps were as keen on their 
job as the fighting men, and ran exactly the same risks.”’ 
With the U. S. Forces 
® We learn from Thurman White, Director of Visual 

Education, University of Oklahoma, Norman, 

that Boyd Gunning, who had been Head of that 

Department for many years, is now an Artillery 

Officer overseas. 
® Mr. James W. Brown, formerly Supervisor of Audio- 

Visual Education, State Department of Education, 

Richmond, Virginia, resigned his position last sum 

mer to accept a commission in the United States Navy. 
® Orton H. Hicks, on leave of absence from Walter O. 

Gutlohn, Inc., has been commissioned a major in the 

Special branch of the U. S. Army, and will handle 

motion picture distribution for overseas exhibition. 

He will remain in New York. 
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Whether you seek 
EDUCATION or ENTERTAINMENT 
you will find that 
the VISUAL way is the BEST way! 


| NCREASE your knowledge of world affairs 
and home affairs; enjoy the thrills of your favorite 
sport in season and out of season; "See America” 
and travel to the four corners of the world; ... or 
see Hollywood's greatest stars in their greatest 
pictures, just as they are shown on the screens of 
America's theatres! 


Here are some of the outstanding dramatic, 
musical, and comedy successes of the year, pro- 
nounced by the leading motion picture critics as 


**Pictures You Must Not Miss!’’ 


ABBOTT & COSTELLO “BUTCH MINDS THE BABY” 


—the comedy team voted by the The delightful Damon Runyon 
nation's picture fans as the story put on the screen with Brod 
Number ! Attraction ...in two Crawford as Butch. The critics 
of their funniest pictures— call this a ‘must’ picture. 


“KEEP 'EM FLYING” “THE SPOILERS” 


—a story of the two nit-wits who P » 

get tangled up with the air Here is the picture that made 

corps, bringing to the screen motion picture history with the 
_ rere dramatic fight between John 

some of the most thrilling and Wien d Randolph Scott. M 

spectacular air shots ever filmed NS ee ee 

po lene Dietrich is also starred. 


“RIDE "EM COWBOY” “SABOTEUR” 


—a picture which puts these ace — Here is Alfred Hitchcock, master 
comedians on horses, but can't of suspense, at his best. It is a 
keep ‘em there. A _ hilarious story of what could be happen- 
comedy featuring an all star ing in your town today. 

cast of Hollywood beauties. 


“WHAT'S COOKIN’ ” 


Here is one of the liveliest musi- 
cal comedies of the year, with 
an all star cast, featuring the de- 
lightful little song-brd GLORIA 
JEAN. It's one for the hep-cats 
—young and old. 


Deanna Durbin 
Charlies Laughton 
in “IT STARTED WITH EVE” 


Two great stars in one of the 
finest comedies of the year. 


“BROADWAY” 


George Raft at his best... in 
the role of a Broadway hoofer 
during the prohibition days. Ac- 
tion, pathos and romance. 


Burma Convoy 
Flying Cacets—Road Agent 
Three action-adventure pictures 
with top flight stars, each of 
which is guaranteed to provide 
you and your friends with a glori- 
ous evening of entertainment. 


We are also proud to make 


available to you at this time, 
two feature productions. 


“CAVALCADE “4 AVIATION” 
an 
“MENACE of the RISING SUN” 


These two featurettes were actually 
billed as features in the finest 
theatres of America. They are 
timely, thrilling, spectacular and 
authentic. 


UNIVERSAL PICTURES 
COMPANY, INC. 


Rockefeller Center New York, N. Y. 
CIRCLE 7-7100 
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Curent ‘Film SVews 


@ Castie Fums, Inc., 3) Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City, have compiled 
a one-reel film which records the auth- 
entic story of the great Allied victories 
in North Africa. 

Yanks Invade Africa 
the first part of the film—is an on-the- 
sport report of the opening of the Sec- 
ond Front. Thrilling are the scenes of 


comprising 


the greatest sea-borne invasion the world 
has ever known—the gathering of the 
huge convoy, then the sailing through 
waters to its ob- 


submarine infested 







« 
gi a @ 


a. 4 


Americans land in Africa 


jectives. American troops swarm ashore 
in special invasion barges with all the 
latest in equipment. Cheering French 
and natives greet the Yanks as _ they 
march into such key cities as Oran. 

Victory Over Rommel—the closely 
related subject on the 
tures the first smashing defeat of Rom- 
mel. Battered from the gates of Suez, 
Rommel flees hundreds of miles across 
the burning desert, his forces shattered. 
Scenes of desert land and air war show 
burning trucks, enemy planes, and blast- 
ed tanks. A night battle leaves an un- 
forgettable memory of the ferociousness 
of this vital fight. 

This reel can be obtained from photo- 
graphic stores and many film libraries 
in both 8mm and 16mm sizes. 


same reel—pic- 


@ Visuat Arr Firm Disrrisutors, 204 
Empire Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
have established a free lending depart- 
ment with over seventy educational short 
subjects. This selection of free-loan 16mm 
sound motion pictures includes 10-minute 
reels on Animal Life, Art, Aviation, 
Astronomy, Civilian Defense, History, 
Literature, Musicals, Social Studies, and 
Travel. 

The travel group offers timely 
on the islands of the East Indies, Wash- 
ington, South America, Mexico, Africa, 
and other countries vitally concerned in 
the world-wide conflict. Sees, beavers, 
birds, fish, and buffaloes are among the 
animals covered in the series on animal 
life. 


reels 


A complete list and detailed informa- 
tion on lending regulations may be ob- 
tained from Visual Art Films Distribu- 
tors. 





@ Water O. Guttonmn, Inc. 25 W. 45th 
St.. New York City, announce the re 
lease of two groups of British historical 
l6mm sound films produced with a 
new technique. These motion pictures 
are made from famous works of art, in 


cluding sculpture and landscape. By 
clever use of the camera, the picture Ss are 
given life-like realism and movement 
with unusual dramatic effect. 

The series on English monarchs in 
cludes Henry VIII (one reel); Ed- 


ward VI (one reel); Mary Tudor (two 
reels); and Elizabeth (6 reels). The 
films cover the Golden Ages in British 
history which witnessed the consolidation 
of Britain, exploration of the new world, 
successful defense against invasion and 
the period of Reformation. 

The series on famous women of his- 
tory tells the story of Joan of Are, 
Cleopatra and Anthony, Boadicea, Delilah 
and the Queen of Sheba. They are one 


reel each. 
M@Ber. & 


Larchmont 


Howe_t Company, 1801 
Ave., Chicago, 
new 16mm sound reel on birds, avail- 
able in Kodachrome or black-and-white, 
titled: 

Friends of the Air 
teresting studies of our more commonly 
known bird visitors, including robin, 
wren, bluebird, brown thrasher, cardinal, 
jay, nuthatch, catbird, and many others, 
accompanied by authentic recordings of 


announce a 


presenting in- 





Shot from “Friends of the Air” 


bird voices and an informative 
tion, pointing out the importance as well 


as the beauty of birdlife. 


narra- 


Roller Bandaging—a new reel avail- 
able in black-and-white, sound and silent, 
color silent versions—has just 
been completed by Dr Sarnoff, 
prominent Brooklyn surgeon for exclusive 
distribution through the Bell & Howell 
Filmosound Library. The Film is ap- 
the International 


and in 
Jacob 


proved by College of 
Surgeons. 

While the roller 
widely taught in current first-aid classes 
as is the simpler triangle bandage, it is 
very widely used among the more 
skilled first-aiders. This film shows 
every step in the application of band- 
ages, from one inch to four inches in 
width, to various parts of the body. 


bandage is not as 
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AGAINST 


PROTECT FILMS cimare 


SCRATCH 





RL ES. STAINS 

MOVIES ett fs, STMLS finGCER. 
RATE fata 

V a P. a WAY THE 
% = U.S. GOV. 

raw ERNMENT 


ASK YOUR DEALER OR PHOTOFINISHER [BORE 
VAPORATECO..INC, BELL & HOWELL CO. eye 


130 West 46th St. 180! Larchmont, Chieage tens ne 
New York.N.Y.  716N. Labrea, Hollywood @ASa.50o9 


@ Orrick Or War INFORMATION, Bu 
reau. of Motion Pictures, Washington. 
DD. C. last month released four l6mm 


sound short subjects for distribution to 
schools and community groups. 


Campus on the March—19 minutes 
running time—shows some of the war- 
time activities at the colleges and uni- 
versities in the United States devoting 
their resources and facilities to the war 
effort 


Divide and Conquer—14 minutes— 
Nazi spreading 
hate and fear, distrust and confusion. 
The film reveals how Hitler used all the 
propaganda and 

to destroy the morale of the 


te chnique s oft 


i Xp mses 


espionage 
French 
Nazis are 


devices of 


warns that the 
America today, spreading the 
confusion and fear. 


people, and 
busy in 


same seeds ot 


Henry Browne, Farmer—11 minutes 
simple and moving 
Negro farmer and his family, and what 
doing individually and_ col- 
lectively to win the war. The film ends 
with the family’s visiting the Tuskegec 
air field where the eldest son is serving 
with the Army Air Forces. 


is a story of a 


they are 


The Price of Victory—13 minutes- 
presents Vice-President Henry A. Wal- 
lace. He ideals we are 
fighting for and the price we 
for Victory. 


explains the 
must pay 


@ Orrictat Firms, Ine., 425 
\ve., New York City, announces a new 
catalogue which contains description of 
their complete line of 8mm and 16mm 
films. 
request. 
All films are segregated according to 
subject, such as News Thrills, Historic, 
Patriotic, Sport Beams, Musicals, Com- 
edies, Specialties. This 
catalogue makes a handy reference guide 
and provides the 
complete movie 
tainment of both young and old. 


Vourtl 


\ free copy may be obtained upon 


Cartoons and 


means of arranging a 
program for the enter- 


@ Tie Princeton Firm CentER, Prince- 
ton, New Jersey reports that the Joeing 
Aircraft Company will collaborate with 
them in the production of a three-reel 
color film that will document the fam- 
ous “Flying Fortress” and other note- 
achievements of the 
creators of the N. W. Ayer 
and Son will supervise for Boeing. 

for immediate 


we thy aircraft 


“Fortress”. 


The film is scheduled 
production under the guidance of Gordon 
Knox, of the Film Center. Distribution 
handled through a number of 
with strong emphasis placed on 


will be 
outlets, 


educational and service organizations. 


(Continucd on page 34) 
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meriva’s Latest 
(ducational Movie 


Novelty! 


A new series of single- 
reel subjects for non- 
theatrical use, com- 


bining fascinating 
entertainment with 
useful information. 


Test “IQ” with “MQ” 









What Js Movie 2uiz?” 


“Movie Quiz” is a simple, fascinating. educational film 
innovation which will bring to school, church or club 
program all the popular appeal of the radio quiz. It is 
a series of single-reel films, each covering a variety of 


FASCINATING! 
. EDUCATIONAL! 











subject matter—travel, sports, scienc », expeditions, current 
events, and the like. Each subject poses a series of eight 
questions based on the material shown, with the audience 
invited by the film’s narrator to answer them by use of 
notched cards which are distributed before the start of 
the film program. 


“Movie Quiz” is recommended as a highly entertaining and 
informative series of films for the assembly or community 
night program. Write today for further information and 
rental rates. 











Available only from 


IDEAL PICTURES CORPORATION 


through its offices and affiliates as follows: 


IDEAL PICTURES CORP., 28 E. Eighth Street, Chicago, Ill. NATIONAL-IDEAL PICTURES, INC., 2024 Main St., Dallas, Texas. 

IDEAL PICTURES CORP., 18 S. 3rd St., Memphis, Tenn. OWENS-IDEAL PICTURES (Drawer H, Milwaukee Branch), Portland, Oregon. 
IDEAL PICTURES CORP., 2408 W. 7th St., Los Angeles, Calif. IDEAL-SOUTHERN 16MM PICTURES CO., 172 N. E. 96th St., Miami, Florida. 
IDEAL PICTURES CORP., 1739 Oneida St., Denver, Colo. IDEAL-SOUTHERN 16MM PICTURES CO., 2244 Park Ave., Richmond, Va. 


STEVENS-IDEAL PICTURES, 89 Cone St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. BERTRAM WILLOUGHBY PICTURES, Inc., 1600 Broadway, New York City. 
IREAL PICTURES CO., 3653 Bishop St., El Paso, Texas. CINEMA, INCORPORATED, 234 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 
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@ DeVry Firms aANp_ LABORATORIES, 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago, report 
that the DeVry Film Library of 16mm 
educational subjects has expanded its 
rental facilities to include 16mm recrea- 
tional films, representing some of the out- 
standing productions of Hollywood 
Studios. These features, now available 
from DeVry, have been carefully select- 
ed for their cultural and educational 
values, and as such are suitable for show- 
ing to non-theatrical audiences. 


Each recreational film rented will in- 


clude at no extra cost, selected short 
subjects so as to offer a 1% hour 
minimum program. Rental rates are 


moderate, with important savings offered 
to film patrons booking five or more 
recreational, or twenty or more educa- 
tional subjects within a period of one 
year. 


For a free catalog of Recreational 
Films, write to DeVry Films and 
Laboratories. Mr. Gordon Hale is Gen- 
eral Manager of the Film Library. 


@ CoMMONWEALTH Pictures Corpora- 
TION, 729 Seventh Ave., New York 
City, have the 16mm sound distribution 
of the feature film: 


A Night of Terror—a tense, sus- 
penseful drama starring Basil Rathbone 
and Ann Harding. The story opens with 
the heroine’s winning the Grand Prize 
in a French National Lottery. The sud- 
denly acquired wealth leads to an es- 
trangement with her fiancee, and changes 
her whole life. She meets a fascinating 
stranger and marries him. They move 
to a house in the country so he can 
carry on his photographic experiments, 
which she is never permitted to see. His 
behavior grows more strange and finally 
she realizes her husband is a murderer, 
planning her death also. For self-pro- 
tection she tells him she has poisoned 
his coffee and, terrified, he dies of heart 


failure. She is then reunited with her 
former suitor, the substantial Ronnie. 
Ideal Catalog 


The 23rd Annual Catalog of Ideal 


Pictures Corporation, 28 E, Eighth 
Street, Chicago, has just been an- 
nounced. The thousands of films 


described in its 102 pages—size 8'4x11 
inches—are listed in two main sec- 
tions—l6mm sound films and 16mm 
silent films. Each of these sections is 
subdivided into the following three 
classifications—the School List, the 
Church List and the Recreational List. 
Educational subject headings include 
Agriculture, Art and Architecture, As- 
tronomy, Athletics and Sports, Bird 
and Animal Life, Geography, History, 
Industries, Music, Sciences, Safety and 
Health, Insect and Plant Life, Foreign 
Languages and many others. Films re- 
leased by the U. S. Office of War 
Information, by the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs on our Latin- 
American neighbors, as well as Civil- 
ian Defense subjects are _ included. 
There is a list of 8mm films. The cata- 
log is available to school, church, club 
and community group film users, on 
request to Ideal Pictures Corporation. 


“Background for Tomorrow” 

Here is an exceptional piece of film- 
making, a seven-reel motion-picture, 
tellingly titled, that vividly presents 
museums as live educational centers, 
teeming with activity and wielding a 
powerful influence on the minds and 
thoughts of millions that come within 
visual range of their intellectual treas- 
ures, Six famous Chicago museums 
gave fullest cooperation by their en- 
tire administration and staffs to the 
Atlas Productions Inc. for the mak- 
ing of this unique picture—namely, 
the Field Museum of Natural His- 
tory, the Museum of Science and In- 


dustry, the Chicago Academy of 
Sciences, the Chicago Historical So- 
ciety, the Chicago Art Institute and 
the Oriental Institute. Views of the 


six buildings, of some of the outstand- 
ing exhibits of each, of the year-round 
stream of visitors and students, are 
but a minor part of this feature pic- 
ture’s content, 

A central purpose dominates the 
film, to show how events and develop- 
ments from the remotest past to the 
present day furnish the experiential 
basis for a still richer future for the 
human race. The continuity of the 
picture falls logically into units—evolu- 
tion of the natural world, biological 
growth of animal life, dawn and de- 
velopment of the human race, the 
gradual advance in the arts, in trans- 
portation, in manufacture and industry, 
and the amazing complexity and 
achievement of present-day civilization 
with its brilliant promise for the fu- 
ture—illustrated by selected displays 
in the various museums shown in 
orderly sequence. At frequent inter- 
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Courtesy Field Museum 


scenes in a_ great 
first coat of plas- 


Behind 
museum—the 
ter of paris on a museum model. 


the 


shots, deftly inserted and always 
relevant to the narrative in hand, such 
as actual walrus hunting, a remark- 
able close-up bit of beavers at work, 


underground mining operations, an 


airplane survey of lands of archaeo- 
logical treasures, modern art tech- 
niques in pottery, painting and sculp- 
ture, and many more. The entire 
picture is excellent in its technique, 
lighting and photography, and_ nice 
variety in camera angles. Different 


speakers for the narrative accompani- 
ment are a pleasing feature. 

Those who still incline to think of 
museums as merely mortuaries for 
dead facts of the past should see this 
picture. It is a revelation of what 
museums really are and what they can 
mean to children and adults alike, It 
is not only stimulating in itself to 
both young and mature minds but 
should prove a powerful incentive to 
increased museum attendance through- 





Courtesy Field Museum 


Actual filming of a museum exhibit group. 


vals are integrated smoothly into the 


continuity actual motion shots of 
various museum expeditions in the 
far north, the tropics, the ancient 


East—the vast creative activity behind 
the exhibits by artists and artisans 
constantly busy in the museum work- 
shops and studios, always invisible 
and unknown to the museum visitor— 
with many illuminating supplementary 


| mtemndaleetond - 


out the country wherever it is shown. 
The picture is available for com- 
munity showings, with admission 
charged for local fund-raising purf- 
poses. It should be brought within 
reach of the school field generally in 
single reel units as well as full length 

showing. (Full information can be 

had from Atlas Productions, Inc, 
A's: South Boulevard, Oak Park, Iil. 
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Among the Producers 


New ’V” Filmosound Projector 

Bell & Howell Company, 1801 
Larchmont Ave., Chicago, have an 
nounced a new projector model, the 
“V" Filmosound which they state is 
every mch a B & H projector in 
quality and performance in spite ot 
restricted use of critical materials 

A new sound head of welded sheet 
steel has been substituted for the cast 
ing formerly employed \ carrying 
case of waterproofed fir provides 
the extra strength required for the 
slight additional weight of substitute 
materials. Die castings, formerly of 
aluminum, are now zinc. \ larger 
carrying designed 
with an automatic spring to prevent 


handle has been 


the handle from resting over the lamp 
house vent when the machine is in 
operation. 

Gear case ventilation has been im 
proved with the result that oil vapor 
is now exhausted through the cooling 
system to prevent the formation of 





Bell & Howell “V” Projector 


oil film on optical components of the 
projector. Other improvements include a 
loud speaker of more efficient construction 
and special treatment of all con 
densers and resistors to reduce the 
effect of humidity. Amplifier temper 
atures are lower in this model, as a 
result of improved sound head ven 
tilation. 

The new “V” Filmosound is available 
now only to our armed forces—but it 
is indicative of the better “things to 
come” from Bell & Howell crafts- 
men, when peace is restored. 


Death of Bell & Howell Official 

Charles Alvin Ziebarth, 61, secre 
tary of the Bell & Howell Company, 
died November 27 at his home in 
Wilmette, Illinois. 

Mr. Ziebarth was a pioneer in the 
motion picture equipment field. Of 
German parentage, he came to this 
country when two years old, and, with 
his parents, settled in Davenport, 
lowa, where he received his early 
schooling. 

In July, 1909, he joined the Bell & 
Howell organization as a tool maker. 
In 1910, he accepted a position with 


the American Film Company, where 


he remained = as 


boratory until he 


superintendent ol 
la returned to the 
Bell & Howell organization in 1918 
as superintendent and works man 
Ave! a position Which he has held, ili 
addition to being secretary of the 
corporation, sine that time His 
rich background of practical experi 
ence in photography and as a film 

technician played an im 
part in 
facturing methods in _ the 
of motion picture equipment 
Mr. Ziebarth was an 


movie maker His natural 


laboratory 


portant developing manu 


production 


enthusiastic 
amateu! 
color films of bird lite probably rep 
resent the finest motion pictures ot 
this kind that have ever been made 


Slidefilms for Training Shipfitters 


shipbuilding 
industry resulting from the war effort 
speedup in the 
training of workers To 
facilitate this Photo and 
Sound of San Francisco is producing 


The expansion in the 


has necessitated a 
shipyard 

training, 
a series of silent or reading slide 
films on shipfitting. Subjects covered 
include tools and their uses, assembly 
of various ship parts, and blueprint 
reading Che completed series will 
total around eighty slidefilms of from 
ten to forty-five frames each, Thirty 
five of the films are now available for 
distribution. Supplementary study guides 
accompany each production 

The program has been undertaken 
with the cooperation of the Richmond 
Shipbuilding Corporation and the [ 
S. Maritime Commission, and it is 
hoped that it will aid materially in 
training 


shipyard = personnel more 


quickly and more efficiently 


New York Advertising Club 
Honors Bray 


The Fighting Film Forum of The 
New York Advertising Club, at the first 
of its Monthly Study group luncheons, 
had as a Guest of Honor, Mr. J. R 
Bray, President of Bray Pictures. 

Mr. Bray made the first films ever 
used in Army War training. At the 
World War One, he 


placed his motion picture 


outbreak of 
studios and 
his patented animated technical drawing 
processes at the disposal of the U. S 
Army. The Bray Studios produced over 
one hundred subjects that were effective 
ly used in training officers and men of the 
World War One Army 

From a speech presented at the lunch 
eon on behalf of Colonel Melville F. Gil 
lette, it was learned that many hundreds 
of training film subjects produced by 
the Photographic Section of the Signal 
Corps are now utilized by the Army in 
training, and that it has resulted in re 
ducing the training time by over 40% 

The Chairman of The Fighting Film 
Forum, Mr. Francis Lawton, Jr., him 
self a pioneer in the field of educational 
and industrial films, asserted that the 
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\rmy motion picture training film pro 
grain serves as an illuminating example 
of how films could be used, much more 
extensively than at present, in industrial 
training, clerical instruction, sales di- 
rection, dealer stimulation, product dem- 
onstration, and consumer selling. 

Mr. Bray said he believed that the 
great use now being made of films in 
service and school training will impart 
such an impetus that the industrial and 
educational picture will be one of the 
Motion Picture industry’s most im 
portant peace-time functions. 


Teaching Unit on Safety 


Informative Classroom Picture Pub- 
lishers of Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
announces the addition of a unit on 
“Safety” to its series of teaching pic- 
tures in the Social Sciences. Twenty- 
four black and white line drawings 
constitute the unit, size 84% inches by 
11 inches, printed on bristol board. As 
is the case in all the Informative 
Classroom Pictures series, each picture 
in this teaching unit is carefully and 
painstakingly prepared to provide sub- 
ject matter that explains or clarifies 
some vital element in the study of the 
subject presented. Four factors 
are uppermost in producing the 
pictures—good drawing, correct per- 
spective, interesting and informative 
Each picture is original 
and authentic representing the situa- 
tion accurately, Safety in the streets, 
on country roads, in play and sports, 
in camping, fire prevention, first aid 
in wounds and asphyxiation, are some 
of the subjects covered in the unit on 
“Safety.” Concise text material, sug- 
gested activities and a_ bibliography 
acconipany each drawing. 

For further information on this and 
other units in this series of teaching 
pictures, write to Informative Class 
room Picture Publishers. 


Edison Tried It, Too 


(Concluded from page 18) 
reduction to form a “library.” All of 
the small rolls, each perhaps fifty feet 
in length, were shipped by mail from 
the studio premises at West Orange, 
New Jersey. The ingenious tin can 
containers were perhaps four inches in 
diameter, their covers opened or closed 
by turning thumbscrews in the middle. 

Unhappily, the time for such facil- 
ities was not ripe. It soon became 
apparent, indeed, that home and school 
movies were still far away in any 
practical sense of volume. Then in 
December, 1914, a roaring fire razed 
the West Orange establishment taking 
all the Home Projectors in stock and 
most of the library reels with it, pro- 
viding the needed excuse to dismiss 
the Home Kinetoscope project as “just 
another of those things.” In the lingo 
of most of the great research laborator- 
ies concerning experimental projects 
which misfire, it went back into the 
“doodle box.” Only, to end as we 
started, with a paradox, this one did 
not miss fire—the West Orange fire. 

I just thought you'd like to know. 


composition. 
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HERE THEY ARE 


The Educational Screen 


A Trade Directory 
for the Visual Field 





FILMS 


Akin and Bagshaw, Inc. (3) 
1425 Williams St., Denver, Colo 

Bailey Film Service (3) 
1651 Cosmo St., Hollywood, Calif. 

Bell & Howell Co. (3) 


1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 23) 
Brandon Films @) 
1600 Broadway, New York City 
(See advertisement on page 24) 
Bray Pictures Corp. 
729 Seventh Ave., New York City 


(See advertisement on page 29) 


Castle Films (3) 
R CA Bldg., New York City 


(See advertisement on page 1) 


College Film Center (3, 5) 
84 E. Randolph St., Chicago. 
Creative Educational Society (1) 


4th Fl, Coughlan Bldg. 
Mankato, Minn. 
(See advertisement on page 30) 
DeVry School Films (3) 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 2) 
Eastman Kodak Co. (3) 
Teaching Films Division 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. (3) 
Eastman Classroom Films 
356 Madison Ave., New York City 


Edited Pictures System, Inc. (3) 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 


Father Hubbard Educational Films (2) 
188 W. Randolph St., Chicago 
Santa Clara, Calif. 

(See advertisement on page 30) 

Films, Inc. (3) 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 
64 E. Lake St., Chicago 
314 S. W. Ninth Ave., Portland, Ore. 


General Films, Ltd. (3, 6) 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 
156 King St., W. Toronto 

Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc. (3) 
25 W. 45th St., New York City 

(See advertisement on page 27) 

Harvard Film Service (3, 6) 
Basement—Germanic Museum 
Frisbie Pl., Cambridge, Mass. 


Hoffberg Productions, Inc. (2,5) 
1600 Broadway, New York City 
Ideal Pictures Corp. (3, 6) 


28 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III. 


(See advertisement on page 33) 


Knowledge Builders Classroom Films 
35 W. 45th St., New York City (2, 5) 
Manse Film Library (3) 
1521 Dana Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
(See advertisement on page 29) 
Post Pictures Corp. (3) 
723 Seventh Ave., New York City 
The Princeton Film Center 
106 Stockton St., Princeton, N. J. 
RCA Manufacuring Co., Inc. (2) 


Educational Dept., Camden, N. J. 
(See advertisement on page 21) 


Douglas D. Rothacker 
729 Seventh Ave., New York City 


Swank’s Motion Pictures (3) 
620 N. Skinker Blvd., St. Louis, Mo 


(Sec advertisement on page 26) 


Universal Pictures Co., Inc. (5) 
Rockefeller Center, New York City 
(See advertisement on page 31) 
Visual Art Films (2) 
204 Empire Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Sec advertisement on page 30) 


Visual Education Service (3) 
131 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass 


Vocational Guidance Films, Inc. (2) 
2718 Beaver Ave., Des Moines, Ia. 


Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (3, 6) 
918 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau (3) 
347 Madison Ave., New York City 
19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 
351 Turk St., San Francisco, Cal. 
1700 Patterson Ave., Dallas, Tex. 


MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES and SUPPLIES 


The Ampro Corporation (3) 
2839 N. Western Ave., Chicago 


(See advertisement on page 4) 


Bell & Howell Co. (3) 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 23) 
DeVry Corporation (3, 6) 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 2) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. (3) 
Kodascope Libraries 
356 Madison Ave., New York City 
General Films, Ltd. (3, 6) 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask 
156 King St., W. Toronto 
Ideal Pictures Corp. (3, 6) 
28 E. Eighth St., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 33) 
RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. (2) 


Educational Dept., Camden, N. J. 
(See advertisement on page 21) 


S. O. S. Cinema Supply Corp. (3, 6) 
449 W. 42nd St., New York City 
Victor Animatograph Corp. (3) 


Davenport, Iowa 

(See advertisement on inside front cover) 
Visual Education Service (3) 

131 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 


Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (3, 6) 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SCREENS 


RCA Manufacturing Co, Inc. (2) 
Educational Dept., Camden, N, }. 
(See advertisement on page 21) 

Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on outside back cover) 


Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SLIDES AND FILMSTRIPS 


Edited Pictures System, Inc. 
330 W. 42nd St.. New York City 


Ideal Pictures Corp. 
28 E. Eighth St., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa 


(See advertisement on page 


Radio-Mat Slide Co., Inc. 


222 Oakridge Blvd., Daytona Beach, 


Fla 


(See advertisement on page 


Society for Visual Education, Inc., 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, II! 
(See advertisement on outside back cover) 


Visual Education Service 
131 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass 


Visual Sciences 
Suffern, New. York 


(See advertisement on page 


Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 


STEREOPTICONS and 
OPAQUE PROJECTORS 


Bausch and Lomb Optical Co. 
Rochester, N ‘ 


(See advertisement on inside back cover) 


DeVry Corporation 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 
(See adver.iisement of page 2) 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
Kk. odascope Libraries 
356 Madison Ave., New York City 


General Films Ltd. 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask 
156 King St.., W. ‘Toronto 


Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa 


(See advertisement on page 25) 


Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, III 


(See advertisement on outside back cover) 


Spencer Lens Co. 
19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on page 5) 


Williams, Brown and Earl, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 








REFERENCE NUMBERS 


(1) indicates 16 mm silent. 
(2) indicates 16 mm sound. 


(3) indicates 16 mm sound and 
silent. 


(4 


indicates 35 mm silent. 
(5) indicates 35 mm sound. 


(6) indicates 35 mm sound and 
silent. 











Continuous insertions under one heading, $2.00 per issue; additional listings under other headings, $1.00 each. 





